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THE BOY AND THE SAGE 


As readers should guess, the following 1s autobiographical: it is something which happened 
inside a man, clothed in picturesque guise. It is, indeed, a young member's debate with 
himself, written at the moment of setting out on his career. The Boy and the Sage are 
really both figures of himself in different moods. This makes no claim to be a complete 
philosophy of life, but it shows how many a man sets out in search of it. 


De a found himself in a small, dark study full of books on every conceivable 
subject. The Sage, an aged man, sat at his untidy desk. 

“What can I do for you, young fellow? " he asked, as he signalled to the Boy 
to be seated. 

^ Well, Sir, I'm in—cr—trouble," replied the latter nervously. The Sage offered 
him a cigarette. He accepted it gratefully and was moved; it was just what he 
wanted to make himself feel at home and confident. 

" What sort of trouble? ” 

"Fm filled with doubt . . . about everything," replied the Boy. 


The Sage Studied him. Good physique, determined chin and a general air of 
capability; indeed, a Boy of promise. Suddenly the Boy became animated. 


“What am I here for? Why am I here? What is behind all this? " he cried 
bitterly. 

“God,” replied the Sage quietly. 

“ But do you really believe there is a God? " asked the Boy in a whisper. The 
old man rose and moved to the window: the Boy followed him. He pulled the 
curtain aside. 

“Do you see those stars? ” 

“Yes,” replied the Boy. 

“ Do you feel anything as you look at that marvellous spectacle? ” 

“I do.” 

“What you fecl is the Spirit of God. Do you believe? Have you not felt that 
same feeling as you contemplated the beauty of the sea, and the glory of nature, and 
the splendour of the mountains and the smile of your fellow-men? ” 

“Yes,” replied the Boy. “‘ But what is this Spirit? ” 

Love,” said the old man as he returned to his seat. 

" But who was Jesus? Was He the Son of God? " 
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“I do not know," replied the Sage. “He was the perfect Man and He came to 
tell us to trust in God's Love and to love our fellow-men.” 


Then the Boy asked question upon question, to cach of which the Sage returned a 
satisfactory reply. 


** Was Jesus solemn or cheerful? ” 


“I think He was usually cheerful, but it is quite casy to work out. He had a super- 
abundance of love; therefore He was casily gricved by the sight of suffering. But 
He wanted everybody to be happy; just as a good father wants all his children to 


be happy.” 
“Do you believe in immortality? ” 


“Yes, I learnt the truth about that many years ago by experience. I was only 
eighteen at the time and I was Still at school. A small boy dicd suddenly, an only 
son. His mother’s grief cannot be described. The whole affair had a great effect 
on me and I came more into touch with it than any other boy, for I was Head of 
the House and had to condole with the parents and go to the funcral. He was a 
good lad and my ‘fag’ once. I was one of the last boys to see him before he died. 
I had never realised before what death meant. It scemed so inexplicable. Why 
should a loving God do such a thing? Next Sunday I went to Holy Communion, 
still under a cloud. Suddenly it all came clear. He had risen from the dead and 
God wanted him for another purpose. That incident convinced mc of the truth 
of immortality.” 


“Ts there a Hell? ” 


“No! How could a loving God destroy one of the souls He had created, even 
though He is a just God? You may have come across some holy people who secem 
to think themselves ‘ God's elect. They go to church with monotonous regularity, 
and they hold to a doctrine that the true Christian must have nothing to do with 
anybody other than true Christians: the rest are automatically damned. It is not for 
us to judge. Think of the Parable of the Talents and apply that to everyday life. 
We are not all musicians, artists, electricians or mechanics: we are all talented 1n a 
different way. The same applies to religion. Some of us draw to God morc easily 
than others. God knows this and will make allowances. None of us will go to 


Hell." 
“What of a heathen? He has not even heard of Jesus." 


“He will find Heaven also,” replied the Sage. “Jesus did not mean the Story of 
His life to be spread to every nation so much as the message. Every rcligion worships 
at least one God. I think it is all the same God. God is infinite: it is impossible 
for our human minds to comprehend God: we can often only understand one aspect 
of Him. Thus, a Protestant sees onc aspcét, a Roman Catholic another, a Mahomedan 
another, a Buddhist another, an African tribesman yet another. But the same God 
is behind it all. If the whole world realised that God was a loving God and that 
He wanted us to love one another, all would be well and the object of Jesus’ life on 
earth would be accomplished.” 
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“I sce,” said the Boy enthusiastically. “ All my doubts are being blown away like 
feathers. There is only one more question I should like to ask you. How can I 


best fulfil the will of God? ” 


"Pray to God. He is your best friend. If you try, you can get to know Him as 
you know a human friend. He will do anything for you. Ask Him, above all, to 
give you the Spirit of Love. Trust in Him. Love your fellow-men; look for the 
Spirit of Love in them. Be cheerful: let Love radiate from you. Be sympathetic: 
cultivate an understanding heart. Be humble and gentle. I remember a couplet 
(though I forget who its author was) which sums up well what your attitude should be 
to your fellow-men : 


* Be to their faults a little blind; 
Be to their virtues very kind.’ 
When in doubt ask yourself what Jesus would have done. In all things seek to 
emulate the Lord, Jesus.” 
“But one more question—is ambition a fault? " 


Ti Yes." 


“ What career shall I choose? ”’ said the Boy sadly, stunned by the last answer—for 
he was very ambitious. 


“ You can carry out those principles of which I have told you in any walk of life.” 


“Then why did Jesus tell the young man to sell all that he had and give to the 
poor and follow Him?” The Sage was specchless.* 


The Boy went home, disillusioned, with his hopes dashed to the ground. 
“Lost a lot of money, Boy?” asked his father when he got home. 
“No, I think I have lost my soul,” the Boy replied sadly and quietly. 


“Oh, don't talk such rubbish. Get along to bed—it's after midnight and you are 
looking tired. Good-night, my boy!” 
“ Good-night, Dad.” 
* * * * 
The Boy lay awake: he could not sleep. He felt that he was letting Jesus down. 
He shut his eyes and saw Jesus looking down upon him from the Cross—“ Forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." 


He sat up with a Start and opened his eyes. “O my God, how unworthy I am! 
Again he tried to sleep, only to wake with the word “ Traitor!” ringing in his ear. 
" My God, help me! I have tried to follow in Your footsteps, but now I have come 
to the forked roads: my ambition and my family pride are conquering my love for 
You. My spirit is willing, but my flesh is weak.” 

He burst into tcars, and cried himself to sleep, and dreamt once more. He was 
a little child lof on a moor. Tired with scarching, he fell down and wept. 
Suddenly he felt someone patting his shoulder. He looked up and saw Jesus smiling 
down on him—'' Arise! Strive on! Be of good cheer! I am with you even unto 
the end of the world.” EVERYMAN. 


* Perhaps the Boy did not wait long enough for the answer. Some day the Sage will satisfy him 
on this question too: it is not unanswerable.—ED. 
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PILGRIMS TO PERSIA—III. 


As introduction to the third and last inftalment of the Diary of 'TuspY's visit to Persia, we 
are very glad to be able to print an article on the Oil-Tanhers which he contributed to the 
Times of March 9. Our sincere thanks are due to the Editor of the Times for permission to 
republish it. A few words, there omitted for reasons of space, have been reslored. 


Lonely Servants of the Public 


, | *HE British tanker vessels constitute a fleet of some 80 ships, almost continually 
at sea. They are all British-built, and mostly of 10,000 tons, thus carrying 
in a cunningly-contrived scrics of tanks upwards of 2,000,000 gallons of oil. 


Some cargoes are crude oil, bound for the home refinerics; others are fuel oil, 
kerosene, or spirit. The most anxious cargo of all is benzine, extracted in the 
refineries at Abadan and almost ready for the market where it lands. Fire is the 
one danger; for these vessels are almost unsinkable. Their Standardized design, 
while subjeét to continual improvement, is of a ship housing her main crew forward, 
her deck officers beneath the bridge, and her engincs, enginccr-officers, and galley 
right aft. Between these three picked colonies run two great spaces of deck, above 
the range of tanks. The bridge officers add to their little mess such shore-servants 
of the company as are given the privilege of travelling in the tankers. Smoking 
is disciplined, but not prohibited. In every other way a journey in these tankers is 


delightful. 


For some years past I have been given facilities for seeing something of these tanker 
vessels and taking a few trips in European waters. About four years ago I had the 
joy of taking the first Church service held in a British tanker. Each vessel carries 
a working complement of about 40 men, carefully selected and of good character 
and Standing. The sailors are all A.B.s, receiving hitherto a minimum wage of 
about /9 a month; good enough money for the bachelor. The married man, 
however, has a tough time to kcep the home he very seldom sees. 


In the most modern vessels of the flect the men have a small mess-room of their 
own, next to their sleeping quarters in the fo'c'sle. In the older vessels their mess 
table is surrounded by their bunks; but there is space to move about a bit, since 
several tiers of bunks are stowed. On a long cruise in Asiatic waters ships carry 


coloured crews. 


An awkward point is that—as a fire precaution—the galley must be aft, and 
therefore all the men's food has to be carried the whole length of the ship and does 
not reach its destination hot in wintry or stormy weather. Nevertheless, having 
sampled the food on board all sorts of vessels for the last 30 years, I put the tankers 
top for simple, wholesome feeding. 


Two apprentices serve, under real instruction, in all the larger vessels; and at 
present, when many sea-going apprentices are having a heart-breaking time, it is a 
Joy to know that the apprentices in these British tankers have a square deal, and rise 
in their profession. The full-fledged officers of a tanker run as follows:—The 
captain, mate, second and third; the chief engineer, also with second to fifth; an 


electrician, and a wireless operator. 
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. Carrying oil by sea is the most lonely job on the world's waters; and in this 
single company morc than 3,000 men thus spend their working life. There are 
no figures for all the tankers of the world, but it would be not amiss to think that 
70,000 men arc thus employed. Their cargo is so rapidly loaded and discharged 
that the vessels do not linger long in any port, and, in the main sea gateways, 
have special docks of their own, generally remote from contact with their kind, 
either on sca or shore. Were it not for “ Sparks " (the wireless operator) these ships 
would be cut off year by year from getting news of the wide world. The otherwise 
D work of the Missions to Seamen and kindred Socicties can thercfore seldom 
reach them. 


What can be done to help these tanker-men to bear or to enrich their isolation? 
The Seafarers’ Library is eminently fruitful. Leisure has now become a period 
which is not utter boredom. The books are changed each voyage, well borrowed 
and well treated. All the men like some music, but only one sailor in a score 
can sing or play. Cribbage and whist go on steadily at night. In the largest 


tankers the men can rig some cricket now and then. 


Since cricket is religion, let us come on to speak of the men’s souls. It may be 
least offensive to tell the Story of our short trip home. 


We joined our ship at Suez, knowing no one on board. After the first few days 
Sunday occurred and crowded the main mess-room. A Bible and a Prayer-book 
were produced, belonging to the ship; and other little volumes came shyly to the 
fore, possessed by members of the crew. Even so, we had not got a hymn-book; 
with the result that two typewriters were banged on most of Saturday, producing 
hymn-sheets for the multitude. This service broke the ice. A few days later various 
inquiries began to steal into the listening ear concerning baptism and confirmation. 
A class grew up, and increased night by night, held in the captain’s cabin. He 
himself was a candidate. ‘These classes were to the man who led them a revelation. 
Here were a group of men, some highly expert technically, sitting down night by 
night to Study Christianity at its sources, and to appraise what they had not before 
investigated. 

I have never known such students. The following week, as we were nearing 
home, we ventured to send a wireless to the Bishop of Bristol, since we were first 
to touch at Avonmouth. Thence we went up in a rejoicing body to the private 
chapel of the Bishop’s Palace, where baptism and confirmation were ministered to 
those who had decided to come forward. 

Surely the Christian Churches must find a true way of dealing with these men, 
who are our unscen servants. Nothing ashore will meet the exigencies of their 
calling completely. At Abadan, indeed, the Seamen’s Institute and swimming-pool, 
together with the Officers’ Club, are admirable efforts by the Company; and the 
Company's own Toc H Chaplain, now stationed at Abadan, is a ngure familiar 
and beloved. 

In England these vessels make some Stay at Tyne and Falmouth. Here crews are 
signed on. Some ships are here in dock, which means that the officers and 
apprentices are on duty in port for a week or more, and may even get leave beyond 
their annual holiday. Toc H at Falmouth has a small club for the apprentices. 
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This will, I hope, be encouraged by this and other shipping companies, and by the 
Church locally. But the primal need is that a few picked chaplains should be able 
to travel in these tankers now and then. They need not spend the whole voyage 
in one vessel; a fortnight here and there would be sufficient. I picture to myself 
a period when every candidate for holy orders will be required to have had some 
experience of living with a crowd of ordinary men under some form of everyday 
discipline. The new pipe-line to Haifa is a shore situation to be met. I trust it is 
no vain dream to imagine that in the early future new types of men will voluntecr 
for orders, enriching by the diversity of oversca experience the ordinary channels of 
recruitment. The great commercial companies would then be shyly glad to find a 


post and salary for chaplains. P. B. C. 


The Pilgrims’ Diary — Third and last Spasm 


The two previous sections of this Diary have shown 'Vusbv, accompanied by Harry 
CuarrELL and Padre SraNLEY CraPHAM, both of All Hallows, on their journey, mainly 
by air, to visit the Anglo-Persian Oil Company's employees at Abadan on the Persian Gulf 
and up-country in the oil-fields. Las month's inflalment took them to the turning-point 
of their journey. After a visit to “ Fields" they were again in Abadan; Tusey and 
Harry were packing for the homeward voyage, and StaN.ey preparing to go on to India to 
take up work for the Missions to Seamen in Bombay. Harry continues as follows:— 


Wepnespay, January 6: The early Start, which flying seems to demand, roused us from 
our beds, and by 6.30 a.m. we were on the windswept desert acrodrome, with baggage, 
passports and inoculation certificates, preparing to board the ’plane. 


Mr. and Mrs. Elkington (their hosts), Mr. Gass, Padre Reed (of Toc H, Abadan) all 
turned out in spite of the early hour to bid us farewell. Our day’s prograinme was that 
Tubby, Stanley and I should go to Suatpan aerodrome to breakfast with Squadron-Leader 
Hardstaff, and from there we were promised an R.A.F. escort to Un or THE CHALDEES, as 
Wagenheim, the (German) A.P.O.C. pilot had never landed there. At Ur we were to 
have lunch with Professor Woolley and see the excavations, and then to go on to BAGHDAD, 
where we had been invited to Stay with Sir Francis and Lady Humphreys (at the British 
Residency) and to dine with King Feisal and King Ali. 


Owing to some trouble with the ’plane we were late in getting off, and when we did so, 
it was very bumpy. This increased as we got nearer to Saban, and then we saw a dusty 
Storm coming up on the wind—a pillar of cloud in front of us—and were forced to turn 
and race the storm back to Apapan, where we found Mr. Elkington, who had heard by 
telephone from Basra that the dust storm was coming, awaiting us. We scarcely had 
time to land before the wind blew up little clouds of dust along the desert, and soon the 
whole atmosphere was sand. 


We now had to fall back on the railway to get to Bacupap in time for the Imperial 
Airways "plane to Gauitez, and left Asapaw after lunch by launch for Basra (the home 
of Sinbad the Sailor), once more saying farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Elkington, who had made 
us feel so much at home while we had been with them. 


Stanley also we said good-bye to in Anapan, and he disappeared into the dust-Storm as 
the launch took us up-Stream, with a London fog of dust enveloping all things and blotting 
out the palms on the river bank. Our journey to Basra, where we arrived about 6 p.m., 
was rather melancholy—for the day was miserable and we were without Stanley. 
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Twice we Stopped, or rather the Persians running the launch stopped, to talk with others 
on the river bank, and after the first Stop we went head-on into the bank at a bend of the 
river; after some pushing we got off again and went rather morc carefully. Once more we 
Stopped at the Iraq border. 


The landing-Stage at Basra was a welcome sight. Mr. and Mrs. Blackford revived us with 
tea before a blazing fire, and we stayed to dinner with them before catching the train at 
10 p.m. Before dinner Mr. Blackford took us to see the officers of the R.A.F. Depot there, 
and by the aid of the headlights of our car we managed to see something of the War 
Memorial bearing the names of those whose graves are unknown in Mespot. 


At 10 p.m. we left Basra Station in a first-class compartment. Round the glass windows 
the sand filtered in, and as we lay in bed there, reading on either side of the compartment, 
the sand gently silted over us and only the two blue Streams of tobacco smoke, rising through 
the chilly atmosphere, indicated that artificial heat was in any way known to man. 


Tuurspay, January 7: The station of Ur is sand. At 7 a.m., an hour late, the train 
Stopped at this sandy halt, and, sitting up in bed, I let down the window to view things. 
The Chaldees, such as were up at that time, regarded us with curiosity as they lounged 
against the Station building in a strange collection of sandy rags, partly European and partly 
Asiatic. Professor Woolley sent his boy down with a note, to which Tubby wrote a reply 
explaining our position morc fully than our telegram had done and also sending him a copy 
of his brother's poems (The Hill-top, and other Verses) which appeared in the January 
Journat. Then our placid train continued its way across the desert. Excitement prevailed 
when at one Station we got out of our carriage (there being no corridor) and made for the 
restaurant car to get breakfast. J was not ready when the train Stopped, so they held it up 
for a second or so—and when I got out, it started off. Its maximum speed is roughly that 
of a tram-car, but with inferior acceleration: it has no braking system. The Iraqui atten- 
dants were not a little perturbed at seeing me mounting a moving train, and several ran 
along to my aid, while Tubby watched proceedings from the window. We had finished 
breakfast by the next Station but one, and returned to our carriage. At lunch we met 
Wing-Commander Graham, who had also been hung up by the sandstorm and from whom 
we began to learn something of Iraq. 


Throughout the day the flat desert passed slowly by the carriage windows, and not until 
towards evening did we begin to see palm trees. The railway restaurant-car inspector told 
us of the building in the desert of a magnificent castle, built of Stone and having great 
courtyards and vast rooms. Now it lies in the desert, uninhabited. The builder, a chief 
of some tribe, decided to erect this desert fortress by the side of a spring, but knew not how 
to get the Stonc, for there was none in that part of the desert. He therefore made his 
plans and spread the news that he would give a bag of gold for a load of stones of the 
sort he wanted. The news spread, and down from the North, across the desert, came people 
with Strings of donkeys carrying Stone, String after String converging on the well in the 
desert. When they were all assembled, the builder walked among them to see that theirs 
was the right kind of Stone. At last, he bade one man bring up his donkey and, handing 
him a bag of gold, he announced that his were the Stones he wanted and that the others 
were of no use to him. All the rest, therefore, had made their journey in vain, and must 
return across the desert with their donkeys, loaded or unloaded just as they thought best. 
The latter course made for a swifter return home and the saving of the donkeys, and was 
therefore adopted. Thus the stone was brought with great trouble, but at little cost. 
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_Bacupap we reached at 10.30 instead of 7.30 p.m., and were met by Sands, A.D.C. to 
Sir Francis Humphreys. The Toc H meeting had been postponed when they heard that 
the train would be late, but as the Imperial Airways 'planc was held up in the desert beyond 
Busuire and would be at least two days late, people were to be collected for the following 
afternoon. Sir Francis and Lady Humphreys welcomed us at the Residency, a happy 
refuge from the Storms of the desert. 


Fripay, January 8: When at last we had dressed and breakfasted, Miss Humphreys acted 
as our guide to Bacupap; getting into the car we &larted off to cross the Maude Bridge 
into old Baghdad. The Maude Bridge is a pontoon bridge allowing only a single line 
of traffic, a fact which sometimes makes for impatience when a car arrives at one end 
just as a couple of donkeys Start off from the other: a donkey is a slow-moving beast and 
takes a considerable time to cross the Tigris. This time, however, we got well on to the 
Bridge, but were held up by an Army lorry which was unable to climb the Steep ascent on 
to the opposite bank, since its petrol had all run to the back of the tank, and was being 
pushed up by some of the Iraqui Levee who were with it. ‘These fellows, I believe, all come 
from one Christian tribe in Northern Iraq: they wear a uniform rather similar to that of 
Australian soldiers. They supply the guard to the Residency and are known as “ Britain’s 
Smallest Allies." It took them some time to get the lorry up the bank, so that we might 
continue our journey. 


We went first to the English church, which is a part—the only remaining picce—of one 
of the old gates of Baghdad. We visited three or tour other churches, and from the roof 
of the Roman Catholic church looked out over the city, and saw the worthy inhabitants 
attempting to catch their neighbours’ pigeons. The scheme is to fly your own pigeons 
when you sec a Stranger or two approaching, and to keep them on the wing by waving a 
long piece of cloth on a Stick. When your pigeons have been joined by a Stranger, you 
allow them to alight together on your flat roof and get them all into a pen. Of this piece 
of Baghdad life we took a Cine film, before going down into the church again. In this 
Christian quarter they have narrow doorways with heavy doors, in case they find it 
necessary to avoid the other inhabitants. 


Crossing the River again we went to see the Golden Mosque, a particularly holy 
Mahommedan tomb, the resting place of Ahmed Ebn Haubal. We had, of course, to 
content ourselves with an outside view. In the Bazaars we pressed our way through the 
crowds, which were particularly dense that morning. The Bazaars retain, for the most part, 
their pointed arches supporting the roof. The atmosphere was as thick as the crowd, a 
blue haze of smoke and dust in which the people moved about surveying piles of silks or 
buying harness or pottery or vegetables, according to the section of the Bazaar they were in. 
The copper workers seemed specially anxious that we should buy one of their huge round 
baths, about six feet in diameter. 


After tea there was a large meeting in the Ballroom of the Residency, at which Tubby 
explained the present-day developments of Toc H. Here we met C. C. Rowan Robertson 
and Air Vice-Marshal E. R. Ludlow Hewitt, who arranged to take us to Hinaidi Group of 
Toc H in the evening. After dinner, therefore, we went by motor-boat down the Tigris, 
and were taken from the Air Vice-Marshal's house by car to the R.A.F. at Hinapi, where 
the Group members and others were waiting for us. Here we handed them a letter from 
Croydon Toc H, and got to know them. Jobs are a problem for them, but onc of them is 
collecting tins and bottles for the hospital: there is a great demand for these as they are 
needed for lotions and ointments for the natives. 
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P A A long ah with Padre Hilton Smith (“ Nibs ”), the Padre of the 
f g, and in the afternoon we were taken by him to sec the War 
Cemetery. A great number of men died on their way through Baghdad as prisoners of 
war after the fall of Kut. In the centre of the Cemetery is General Maude’s grave, and on 
one side is the Indian Cemetery where their ashes were scattered over the ground. The 
tradition of loveliness maintained by the War Cemcterics in France is kept up as far as 
possible in this desert country. All is carefully tended and a valiant effort is made to grow 
trees and flowers with the aid of irrigation. One of the many difficulties to be overcome 
is the fact that the salt in the ground quickly destroys the headstones, but it is hoped that 
some harder Stone may be found. 


There is in Baghdad a Syrian named Francis, the owner of the old Maude Hotel. He 
it was who befriended our soldiers during the War at the risk of his own life. It is said 
that he would give our officers Turkish gold by putting it into their coffee, so that they could 
get it without their guards knowing. 


We had tea with the Group in the Y.M.C.A. Hostel, where they hold their meetings, and 
had a great time with them until both they and we had to go. We heard that the ’plane 
was expected in that night, and that we must be up by 4 a.m. next day. After dinner, to 
which a number of other guests had been invited, we had, therefore, to say good-bye to 
our hosts. We got to bed about midnight. 


Sunpay, January 10: While we were getting up at 4 a.m. a gun was fired somewhere 
in the city, for a black thread was distinguishable in the dawn from a white and the Feast 
of Ramadan had begun. Sands turned out to come down to the aerodrome with us, and 
we found three of the Group also there, having come in at that early hour from Hinaidi. 
To our delight Mr. Crawford, who had travelled out with us from home, was on the 'plane, 
returning from India, and with him we exchanged experiences. 


It was Still dark when the Horsa left Bacupap, racing along the line of flares and then 
up into the darkness. The lights of Baghdad shone like an inverted sky below us, and the 
turrets of the mosques had three circles of lamps round them to signify Ramadan. But all 
this was soon left behind, and we made for RursAH Werks and waited for the dawn. We 
could just make out the salt lakes as we passed over them, but it seemed a long time before 
it was light enough for us to sec the desert once more. 


At Rursan Wers we landed and breakfasted, and then made on for Garirgg. There was 
excitement in the air that morning, for the R.A.F. were out looking for King Feisal's pilot 
who was lost in the desert: this was his third day without food or water. Three Moths 
took off from Rutbah soon after we landed to comb the desert in the hope of finding him, 
and others came in as we were about to depart. 


Between Rutbah and Galilee we saw hundreds of camels paSturing in the desert; and 
then we came on the mountains East of Jordan, over which we crossed, and then dropped 
into the valley on to the landing ground at the foot of the Lake. The day was full of 
sunshine, and the hillsides were a little greener since we were last there. Once more we 
drank in the beauty of this countryside. 


After lunch we chartered a car to take us to JERUSALEM, and, going up the Steep road from 
the Lake, passed the Stone marking sea-level. Our journey as far as NAZARETH was familiar 
from our former visit, but from the hill-top beyond Nazareth we looked out over new 
country. Nain we left to the eastward as we came down into the wide Pri or EspraELon. 
At one place, of name unknown, before we reached the Plain, we were Stopped by a beam 
across the road, and some variety of official demanded to know if we had any fruit or 
vegetables. We produced six oranges, which he purposed to throw away, but the thought 
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of losing an orange so Stirred Tubby’s indignation that we were told we could keep the 
fruit but not the peel. We sat in the car and pecled oranges and, having duly presented 
the official with the peel, continued our journey. As we got into the hills once more, the 
sun went down, changing the appearance and colours of the hills again and again until 


darkness fell over all. We settled down, cach to his own thoughts, as we journcyed to 
Jerusalem. 


Our driver had a mania for taking all the hairpin bends, which compose the road, 
with an extra burSt of specd, till at last I remonstrated. Whercupon he tended to lollop 
round them, his face showing pathetic signs of boredom and an air of pitying superiority. 
At one stage Tubby went in front and sat beside him, for the night got very cold. 


It was, I think, at Nasutus, as night was coming on, that the following episode took 
place. As we turned a corner to fill up with petrol, I saw a company of soldiers coming 
down the road we were just leaving. I gave Tubby the alarm “ British soldiers! " at which 
the somnolent figure in front of me again took interest in the world. ‘The Company went 
down the road behind us. Hardly had they passed than a voice behind the car shouted 
out “Can anyone here speak English?” This remark we reccived with affirmations and 
cheers, and the owner of the voice, a young officer, peered into the back of the car. 


* Can you tell me the way to the English church? " he said. 
“Sorry, I can't," was my reply, “but I can provide you with a Padre." 


“Weve got a Padre, thanks," he answered in a surprised voice, " but we don’t know 
where to find the church.” 

At this juncture the Padre I had offered realised that this wasn't a dream, that there were 
soldiers about and an officer demanding a church. So Tubby bounded into the conversa- 
tion, wanting to know what the Warwicks were doing here, how long they had been 
here, who was in command: did he know—? had he heard of—? all of which increased 
the poor fellow’s astonishment. But he stood the bombardment valiantly, gave a smart, 


homely salute, and went off down the road to join his Company. This was a cheering 
incident in the hill country. 


From then onwards,thc night grew darker and colder. Occasionally we passed an armed 
mounted Arab patrolling the road, but not much else. At last as we rounded a corner of 
the hill, the lights of Jerusatem shone on the opposite side of the valley, the triple rings 
here and there marking minarets of a mosque celebrating Ramadan. We were met at the 
gates of St. George's College by Alan Leake, Edward Charles and Padre Parker, and here 
our troubles for one day ended. The gateway to St. George, with its Gothic architecture, 
had a wonderfully homely look, but more homely still were the faces of those we knew. 
We arrived just after Evensong had finished in the Cathedral, and went Straight in to supper. 


Monpay, January 11: Tubby and I each went our various ways until the evening. He 
was escorted by Padre Parker, and I by Alan and Edward in their newly-acquired Ford car 
—all three of us sitting in the front until we were informed, late in the evening, that this 
was a grievous offence and not to be tolerated, but we considered it late to change. Tubby 
went with Steel to sec the boys’ club in the City Gate at the entrance to the Temple. It is 
run by him for Arab boys on the understanding that no attempt is made to change their 
religion. Both of us had a busy day and only met once—in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 


In the evening we met in Padre Parker’s rooms. Parker had gathered together a goodly 
selection of people interested in Toc H. We had no " set pieces" but just talked. “Two 
fellows came down from the Police Barracks, a place which should supply Toc H in 
JERusaLEM with a great deal of man-power. There were one or two chaps from the 
Warwicks, Archdeacon Stuart, and many others. 
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Tuzspav, JANUARY 12: Tubby celebrated in the Cathedral, and after breakfast we left to 
catch the Cairo train at Lupp. It was the first day of term at St. George's School. The 
morning is taken up in collecting the Jewish and Arab scholars’ fees, and Alan was so 
successful at the job that he had finished in time to see us off. Lup» lies down on the plain, 
and is the junction of the railway. The car climbed steadily till we came to Nebi Samwil 
where Richard Cœur de Lion, not being able to conquer Jerusalem, refused to look at the 
City;* and then we went down on to the plain to Lupp, where we caught the train to 
KawrARA en route for Cairo. On the train we introduced ourselves to Mr. W. M. 
Fitzgerald, who was excavating at the Tower where David hung the shields of the mighty 
men. 


The railway, after passing through orange orchards, ripe with fruit, reached the desert 
and passed through sand dunes till we came to the (Suez) Caxar. Rusting barbed-wire by 
the road-side gave a clue to past history. At Kantara we were prepared to face swarms of 
importunate porters, and accordingly both of us braced ourselves for the combat and put 
on fierce expressions. The porters did not turn out to be up to their usual standard of 
annoyance, and we got through the customs and on to the Ferry without undue trouble. 
We met two R.A.F. chaps on the Ferry going back to ALExaNpria, and since they knew 
some Toc H members there we sent our grectings to them, as it was uncertain if we should 
get to “ Alex." at all: the two chaps had been taking Stores up into Palestine. 


We had a long wait on the platform for the train, and it now became obvious that we 
must be late for the Carro meeting. We got to Cargo at 10.30 p.m., and were met by the 
Group, who had held their mecting without us and then come down to the Station. Toc H 
Cairo practically disorganised the Egyptian State Railways—they did disorganise the porters 
—for they swept our baggage away and carried Tubby out beyond the barrier, in an over- 
whelming torrent. Then we packed into cars, and made for the nearest Café to lap up 
coffee. Some of the " Alex." Group had also come over to meet Tubby. We remained 
till nearly midnight at the Café, and then went to spend the night with Hopkins. We had 
to go by car again to Maani. Tubby arrived long before Hopkins and me, for our car 
ran out of petrol and we had to do a spot of pushing till we came to a Alling station that 
was open. We did get there in the end, however, and were not long in getting to bed. 
Thus we arrived in Egypt. 


Wepnespay, January 13: To-day we were introduced to Cairo. We reported first of all 
at the Bishop’s House. Bishop Gwynne had gone up to Khartoum a few days previously, 
but we were met by Archdeacon Swann and Padre Chitty. To their keeping I handed 
Tubby over till 12 o'clock, when we arranged to meet at the Museum. Hopkins meanwhile 
took me off to investigate the whereabouts of the Tanker. 


At the Muscum we were shown the Tut Ankh Amen relics, and these so fascinated us 
that we forgot all about our luncheon appointment. At Baghdad we had seen the things 
from Ur and some of those from Babylon, but these Egyptian treasures, more perfect and 
more massive, seemed in their splendour much more dead. The gloves, the fans, the 
chariots, games resembling Backgammon, couches, gods, the gold coffin—all seemed 
completely impossible and lifeless. 

^ '* Now, whilst men were thus talking, there came one of the King’s knights to him crying 
out, ‘ Sire, sire, come hither and I will show you Jerusalem.’ But when the King heard these words, 
he cast his coat of arms before his eyes. Aud he wept tears as he called upon Our Lord: ‘ Fair Lord 
God, I pray Thee not to let ine see Thy Holy City, if so be that I may not deliver it out of the hands 
of ‘Thy enemies,’ ’? (History of St. Louis, by Jean de Joinville, 1305). Nebi Samwil was called by the 
Crusaders Mons Gandit, ** the Mount of Joy." —ED. 
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In the afternoon we went out to the Pyramids and thc Sphinx. Herc we were pestered 
by guides and camel-owners. We managed, with great difficulty, to go into the Great 
Pyramid with one guide only, and then went through a series of elaborate gymnastics to 
get into the Burial Chamber. We climbed up the Steep passage in single file, our bodics, 
from head to hips, parallel with the roof. It is a matter of considerable doubt which of us 
suffered most on this expedition—the taller, who found this position extremely painful after 
five minutes, or Tubby who, though not folded to the same extent, was extremely doubtful 
how far he could go without getting immovably Stuck. The effect on the Pyramid 
prophecies, if this happened, was a matter of deep concern. We did, however, see daylight 
again, and went on to view the Sphinx and to lament the loss of its nose during the 
Napoleonic campaign. t was dark before we left the Sphinx and the Temple there to go 
back to the Bishop’s House, where we dined before moving on to the meeting. 


Toc H Cairo mustered itself in force—two Sergeants of the Guards (old friends from 
42, Trinity Square), Padre Richmond with whom we had lunched, Major Hogg, ' Lemon” 
(Lemaitre), Hopkins, Senior and Junior, Popay, Reynolds and the rest of the crowd. The 
meeting being held in a room in a girls’ school, singing and raucous noises had to be 
controled—a great pity. However, we had a fine meeting, and came away late and tired. 
We had heard at lunch-time that the Tanker would not be in until Saturday morning. 


So we decided to go to ALExanpria in the morning, and wired to Douglas Allen to warn 
them of our coming. 


Tuurspay, January 14: We left early for ALEXANDRIA. Padre Chitty saw us off. The 
country of the Nile Delta was wonderfully green after the desert sand to which we had 
grown accustomed. Cairo Group had been very proud of their desert—a pride we, who 
had a great regard for the Syrian desert, refused to acknowledge. 


A peaceful journey to ALEXANDRIA, Where we were met by Douglas Allen, with whom we 
werc to Stay. He and Mrs. Allen gave us a splendid time: we rejoiced with them in their 
garden, where we made acquaintance with plants and trees unknown to us. A tree with 
a leaf like a camel’s pad intrigued Tubby, and we gazed long at a magnificent hedge of 
scarlet flowers. In the afternoon we were shown ALexanpria, the Great Column and the 
Catacombs—now, alas, partly filled with water owing to the Canal. These Catacombs are, 
I believe, pre-Roman, but the Romans also made usc of them and carved portions of them 
to suit their own taste: this gives rather a curious effect to the austere simplicity of the 
hewn sandstone. The main shaft has a spiral Staircase which goes down 50 fect until 
water-level is reached : beyond that pumping is of no avail as it fills up from the Canal. In 
one great chamber the remains of a grim tragedy were discovered. The leading young 
men of the town had been invited to become the bodyguard of the Emperor and had been 
gathered there, together with their horses. When all were assembled, the doors were shut 
and they were walled in. The excavators found the place piled with the skeletons of men 
and horses. Under the Great Column lies the Temple of the Bull, which we also visited. 


The meeting that evening was held in the Group’s rooms, where we had a meal before- 
hand. Some (e.g., Tubby) had four eggs and chips, some had three, late-comers had one 


egg and no chips. Here we were presented with a Scout magazine containing part of the 
Jungle Book in Greek. 


We received a tclegram that evening saying that the Tanker, S.S. British Princess, would 
be at Suez on Saturday morning at 2 a.m. This meant leaving for Cairo early next day. 

Fripay, JANUARY 15: The morning's journey to Carro was without incident, except when 
we assumed an attitude of mulish obstinacy and intellectual dullness in order to avoid being 
over-charged by the ticket collector. He brought a friend of his to his aid, but as we showed 
no sign of understanding, he went away in disgust. 
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PLATE XV. 


THE UNCHANGING EAST. 


JuRUSALEM from the Mount of Olives. 
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A street in JERUSALE 
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PLATE XVI. ON BOARD A TANKER, 


[Photo: Clynes, 


BELOW : TUBBY and HARRY 
CHAPPELL on the ‘ British 
Princess.” 


ABOVE: The deck and 
bridge of a TANKER in a 
heavy sca. 


In Cargo we went to the “ Shell" offices to see the A.P.O.C. representative about our 
boat. We found we had to get to Porr Turric, the port of Suez, by 2 a.m. next morning. 
We lunched with Padre and Mrs. Richmond and there met R. C. Boulenger, an old friend 
of Tubby's. After lunch we went to sec Paul Allen, who was laid up and had not been 
able to get to our meeting; after that we met “ Lemon,” Hopkins, junr., and Padre Chitty 
for a final talk before leaving Cairo. 


Cairo to Suez is a tedious route, with a change at IsMatia. Some of the Warwick Regt. 
were, however, returning to Ismalia after a boxing competition in Cairo, so Tubby and I 
had plenty of company so far: and from there onwards we fell in with two Pilots returning 
from Ismalia to Suez. We arrived at Port Turric about 11.30 p.m. and made our way, 
surrounded by porters, who took advantage of our drowsy condition and the faét that we 
were Strangers, so that we arrived at the British Coaling Depot’s offices with a motley 
retinue. A figure in a dressing-gown hailed us from a balcony, and so once more we were 
taken care of and remained until we were due to go out to the ship. Having persuaded 
our host to go back to bed, we lay around in armchairs until 4 a.m., when the ship came 
into the bay, waiting for daylight before going through the Canal. 


Under Mr. Pooley's guidance we now went through a series of manceuvres. First of all, 
we " signed on," an easy prelude to the Steps which followed. Then we paid the Customs 
a visit and showed our baggage. But the examination of passports was the most exas- 
perating. At about 4.30 a.m. we passed by a square, cell-like window and were ushered 
in at the door of the Passport Office. The warm atmosphere of the room, Strongly smelling 
of garlic, rushed up at us as we entered, and the Passport Officer roused himself from his 
blankets on the floor behind his table. Proceedings opened with chairs being brought for 
us all. I handed over the passports, and the ritual then began. The officer looked at our 
photos, shutting onc eye; then looked at us; shutting the other eye, he looked at the 
passports and us again. Being fairly certain that we were who we were supposed to be, 
he next examined the passports diligently, scanning every page, and finally, having signed 
some part of them, he handed them solemnly back. The time was now 5 a.m.: half-an- 
hour had we sat there! The next thing was a health certificate. I don’t know why we 
wanted it—all I know is that they cost 100 milliemes apiece. The office for this was in 
the “ delousing " building, under the shadow of the boilers into which the clothes of many 
pilgrims to Mecca are dropped. These machines we examined with a certain fear! From 
here, however, we were soon away in the tug, making for the Tanker. 


Six a.m. found us on the Tanker, welcomed by Captain Fulcher. Once on board I e 
a great rcliefB—until we got home, at any rate, there was no fear of Tubby getting lost! 
He retired soon to his cabin, but I decided to Stay up and take Stock of our surroundings. 


Saturpay, January 16: We were lucky, and went before the ordinary convoy through 
the Canal. A mile's Start is given to oil-tankers as a precaution, so we led the way, and 
anchored off Isstatra in Lake Timsah, the last of the Bitter Lakes. We went ashore that 
evening, Tubby and I doing the rowing in a native boat, as there was very little wind. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins and their child, who were coming back from Abadan, came on 
shore with us. From the Lake can be seen one of the mooring masts for Rror, a grim 
monument. In Ismatia we again found plenty of British troops—a great place to Start 
Toc H, if any member goes there. We had a shot or two at the shooting gallery and bought 
supplies of tobacco, etc., before returning to the ship. 


Sunnar, January 17: This day saw us through the Canal and out into the Mediterranean. 
At Porr Sain we took on board fresh vegetables and a heavy box of books. All these 
manœuvres had to be performed while the ship was on the move, for tankers are not 
allowed to anchor in the Canal. And so our voyage home began. 
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The British. Princess now became a happy hunting-ground for new friends. We soon 
got to know everyone. We basked in the sunshine every day: the Founder-Padre was 
always to be found tucked away in a sunny corner aft, very flimsily clad, smoking his pipe. 
The sea, from whose activities the warped humour of sundry minds expected to derive 
untold merriment, remained calm and disappointed these fond imaginings, all the way 
home. We spent most of the time during the day reading and generally regaining the 
slecp we had lost during our peregrinations. In the evenings we went into the fo’c’sle 
and Tubby held the floor. One thing we all, or nearly all, had in common was a 
knowledge of Canon Brady.* 


The Sunday after leaving Port Said we had Evensong in the saloon, and Tubby celebrated 
Communion for us in the Captain’s cabin in the morning. The upshot of all this was that 
five Confirmation candidates came forward, and for the rest of the voyage we had classes 
in the Captain’s cabin each evening, theoretically for an hour, but they tended to continue 
until someone had to go on duty. The arrangements for the Confirmation when we should 
reach port caused some difficulty, for we did not know until we were beyond Gibraltar 
to which port we were going. It then turned out that Avonmouth was to be the first 
port of call and Liverpool the second. With great care a cable was worded and sent to 
the Bishop of Bristol, via Britannic House (the offices of the A.P.O.C. in London) and 
All Hallows, to ask him if he could hold a private Confirmation service for us on Saturday, 
January 3o. To this he said “ Yes." 


It is well-nigh impossible to describe the great time we had on the Tanker, thanks to the 
officers, engincers and crew—how they tried to teach Tubby to skip, how the Mate Strove 
to make me do some “ holy-stoning " and how I cried off when the hoses came into play, 
for it seemed an unfair advantage that the others should have sea-boots, etc., and not I! 


When we arrived at AvonmourH, “Skip” (Padre George Moore) and Padre Baggallay 
(of All Hallows) were there to meet us, and Toc H Avonmouth and the Bristol Mark took 
charge of us and the ship. After the Confirmation Service in the Bishop’s private Chapel 
on Saturday afternoon, about ten of us called on Sawbones (Western Area Padre, at Bristol) 
for tea. In the evening part of the crew, and as many of the Mark as could be mustered, 
went to "the Flicks,” after we had eaten up the restaurant's supply of sausages. We 
numbered twenty or so for this episode. 


On Sunday, the day following, there was a Celebration of Communion in the Missions to 
Seamen Chapel at Avonmouth, and a few of the ship’s crew who were not themselves 
communicants came up to support those who were receiving Communion for the first ume. 
We had lunch in a charabanc ez route for Wells and Glastonbury. When we had seen 
Wells, we went on to Glastonbury for tea at the Retreat House, and received a hearty 
welcome from Toc H Bath Group, who were holding a short retreat there which finished 
at midday. We returned, through the Cheddar Gorge, in time for Evensong at the Mission, 
when the Chapel was packed. Afterwards there was an impromptu concert, in which 
the crew played no small part. Next day we left for Liverroox to discharge the remainder 
of our cargo. There we visited Toc H at Gladstone House, arranging that the Liverpool 
members of the crew should come after they had signed off. 


From Liverroet we went with the ship to FarsourH, reaching there on Saturday, 
February 6. Again at this port we soon found Toc H, and had a long talk with them 
on Sunday morning. Tubby preached in the Parish Church on Sunday evening, before 
we left for London by the night train. We were very sad at leaving the ship on which 
we had had such a wonderful voyage. Now we made our way back to Tower Hill to 
carry on, remembering the many friends we had made on board the British Princess. 


* Canon Brady, of the Missions to Seamen at Buenos Aires, acted as Deputy Vicar of All Hallows 
for a time last year, and is known to many members in England. 
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 FOXES HAVE HOLES, BUT ee 


VERY factory turning out a specialised product uses the throw-out system. Each 

finished article is carefully examined, and those showing a flaw or weakness 

are set aside, sometimes to be scrapped for good, sometimes to be thrown in at 
the bottom of the market to be sold at whatever price they may fetch. 


Our industrial civilisation as a whole works upon this same system, which is 
employed by cach of its units. Its throw-outs are men. At all times, the system 
excludes a certain percentage of the weak, the unlucky and the feeble from its 
guarantecd consignments to the labour market, and, refusing them the hall-mark 
of a “safe position,” leaves them to shift for themselves. They are either scrapped, 
when they go down and disappear completely, or they come in at the bottom of 
the market for anything they will fetch, a few coppers begged here, a few matches 


sold there, till at last they, too, become useless and vanish like the others. 


_ Ata time like the present, when civilisation is producing many more goods than 
it has learned to distribute properly, the percentage of human throw-outs rises. 
The inspection becomes stiffer and also wilder, so that not only are the weak rejected 
In great numbers but many good men are thrown out with the bad. 


The rejected produéts are known as "down-and-out." If you should go and 
search for "the class" of down-and-outs to find out how we live or what we do 
or think or feel, you will not be very successful, because we are not a gregarious 
body of people. We wander alone, for, being rejected of society, we shrink from 
facing society at all, cven of those as badly off as ourselves, at any rate, until we 
come insensitive and hardened to the necessity. We prefer to go away, to lick 
our sores alone; we prefer to sleep in a dark corner away from the Street lamps; 
we want to talk as little as possible and avoid the necessity of rehearsing the 
details of our Story to well-meaning but suspicious helpers. 


The chief reason why you will not be very successful in summing us up neatly ` 
all together, is that we are all at different Stages. Some of us are old now and 
have been down-and-out so long that we have forgotten what it is like to be 
anything else. We have never been able to qualify for the dole; we are not yet 
old or broken cnough for pension. Socicty gave us up long ago; so we gave up 
the conventions that socicty demands, like washing and shaving and trying to 
keep the dignity of a man in face of hopelessness and dirt and suffering. Now 
we frankly take what we can get by any means we can get it—and the result is 
nothing that most people would miss. Life is just warm weather or cold, sun or 
rain, a crust and sloppy tea or no food. We know the ropes, such as they are, 
and we go round from free shelter to free shelter, outStaying our welcome at each 
until we must Start all over again. But the ropes may give at any moment, and 
there is nothing but cold emptiness below. There is no hope of our being put 
on our feet again. After a few years of this sort of life we just exi$t—nobody 
would want us for work, even if there were no armies of strong youngsters, 
clamouring to be allowed to use their hands, as much down as we are. We have 
nothing to look forward to, but an easy black-out. 
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There are others of us who have been down almost as long, but have managed 
to preserve enough of mother wit to make sure of a few pence a day somehow— 
matches, laces, occasional papers, ‘‘ carry-ycr-bagesir," an attack on a friendly queue 
sometimes. We are perhaps the best off of all, because we are inured to the life; 
we have learned how to make the best of it, and we usually manage to find 
something to eat and the cost of a ninepenny doss fairly regularly. 


Last are the newcomers among us, who have but latelv learned thc fecling of 
the throw-out—firm cutting staff and no savings to fall back on, perhaps. We 
are experiencing the firt mental agony of wandering about in rags and unshaved 
where we have been used to catching the 'bus regularly to work cach morning: 
we arc learning to screw our courage to the sticking point of accoáting a likely 
passer-by for a copper, of selling matches, or of attempting with an absurdly 
shaky voice (for it is difficult to keep a rich baritone on bread and marg. and 
coffee) to sing to theatre queues. We have always the fear mixed with an cqually 
terrible hope that one day we will find ourselves trying to whecdle a coin from an 
old friend who knew us in better times. 


We are all different, so different that it is difficult to class us all together in a 
single phrase of dismissal. You will find us together most by night, though even 
then there is all the difference in the world between those of us who have nothing 


at all and those who have managed to collect a few pence during the day. 


A Choice of Evils 


If we arc “destitute,” as they call it, there are several things we can do. 
In the first place, we may sleep out, and that is not so bad if the weather is 
good. It is well to take warning though, and decide upon a sleeping place early 
on, not leaving the choice to chance. London looks full of inviting spots to doss 
down by day—warchouse-doors stand open to dry warm store-rooms, timber-sheds 
are clean and sheltering, deserted alleyways or comfortable park scats promise 
quiet rest. But at dusk everything becomes cold and hostile; the warchouses and 
timber-yards are securely locked, a policeman’s beat passes down the darkest alley- 
ways, and the public gardens are all closed. Nothing remains in London after 
dark but walls and pavement, lamp-lit walls and cold pavement for monotonous 
mile on mile. Without an objective, it is casy to wander desperately about for 
several hours looking for somewhere cven to sit down. If you do not know the 
ropes, London by night is implacable, driving you on through exhaustion to numb 
stupor and despair. 


But, of course, there are places. There is, as everyone knows, the Embankment, 
though that is cold and windy and bright with the stare of electric arc-lamps, so 
that, unless one is inured to it, it is something of an ordeal to sleep in well-lit 
exhibition to late theatre-goers and casual passers-by. Hyde Park is better, for there 
one may find a sheltered spot away from the lights. But anywhere there is litte 
sleep; rather a sort of semi-conscious coma, broken in the small hours by that 
shuddering chill which, even with a tattered overcoat and an accumulation of 
waistcoats, it is difficult to ward off if there has been little to cat the day before. 
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For the more adventurous among us, there are better open-air beds. Marching 
around well beforchand in daylight, one may find a clean, dry barge moored 
under the tall grey warehouses of Bankside, where one can climb down after 
dark to craw] under the tarpaulin. That is a dry and cosy bed, undisturbed and 
comparatively warm, though one must be careful to watch the policeman right 
to the other end of his beat beyond the lamplight before trying it, and one mus 
make sure of getting away before the loaders come on duty, perhaps at six o’clock 
of a cold, dank morning. 


. All these give only fitful snatches of comfortless sleep, and leave us all day 
tired and drowsy, without energy or desire to do anything but find somewhere to 
lie and rest dull limbs and swollen feet. And that is precisely what it is so 
difficult to do in London. The parks arc a single cxception, and here, in fine 
weather, lying in the hot sunshine on the short grass, we get as near to comfort 
as we may ever expect. Nobody interferes and we just lic, sleeping and drowsing, 
for hours at a Stretch, only disturbed when a Stray dog sniffs at our heels or a 
playing child wonders what new exciting discovery this queer ragged bundle may be. 
Public libraries arc a great boon in day-time, especially in wet and cold weather. 
If onc does not look too disreputable, and one picks a paper in the reading-room 
which no onc else is likely to want—The Gas-Fitters’ Journal, or some such—one 
can nod in a fairly comfortable seat in a nice sleepy warmth for half a day or more. 


But sleeping-out is to be avoided for any length of time, if possible, and there 
arc several places where a good night's shelter can be had for nothing, if one is 
careful to visit them by turn and not turn up at any one too frequently for 
welcome. There is the L.C.C. Night Office on the Embankment—the Casual Ward 
in other words—and that is little loved except as a last resort, because we hate 
restrictions on that little liberty left to us. The Morning Post Embankment Home 
is good for those who have been able to get hold of a recommendation, and it 
is sometimes possible to renew there an old coat which is becoming too tattered to 
keep the wind out at night. One of the best of all is the S.O.S. Hostel in the 
Grays Inn Road, where one gets not only a good bed, but a substantial supper 
and breakfast to givc fresh heart to next morning's search for work. But the 
number of us who line up here each night is so grcat tbat it is counted fortunate 
to get in at all. 


Sr. Martin's Guests 


Finally, for us destitute ones, there is the unique and unfailing crypt of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Field. From nine o'clock onwards each night, single huddling 
figures slouch across the bleak pavements of Trafalgar Square and up the broad 
steps by the toy-sellers to the small side-porch. They do slouch, one cannot deny 
it, for somehow, even if insufficient food and tiredness have not already taken 
away that free and confident swing of gait, continual watching and suspicion soon 
unconsciously produces an ashamed and weary shamble. Now and then a couple 
arrive together, but these are rare and nearly always youngsters, for our old hands, 
as I have said, are lone wanderers. 
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In the entrance-porch each is gently asked, but not pressed, for his Story, and 
none needy is turned away, unless it be to some better bed. In an evening you 
can see all the variety and tragedy of the throw-outs pass through that porch. A 
simple, friendly old man with his bundle, and wrapped in an overcoat much too 
big for him, but mercifully warm, answers questions. No, he hasn't got any work 
to-day, nor yesterday, m'm; no, he doesn't know why he can't never get any 
work; they don't seem to want him, somehow. He smiles disarmingly through 
his white Stubble. Next is a Durham miner, dead tired, but dogged; he has walked 
from Durham to the Kent coalfields to seek hope of work and to find nothing 
but failure. And now he has marched from Redhill to-day on the journey home 
—in Durham, at least, he had mates and friendship, and London is cold and 
strange to a Northcountryman without money. Then there are two boys working 
in the kitchens of a West-end hotel: they got work yesterday and to-morrow is 
pay-day, which means a real bed. Mcanwhile, they are smart and well-fed and 
happy in sharing each other's last pence. Their gaiety is in such vivid contrast 
to the dumb hopelessness around, that one is caught on the edge of surprise, half- 
shocked, half-grateful for the relief of tension. 


Here is a man beaten by fate; he is right at the end, ragged, with no soles to 
his boots, and the dead lustreless Stare of complete weariness and hopelessness. 
The soft culture of his voice has lost all its life—yes, he has had a good job: 
chef in a big hotel; then his wife went off with all his savings, he Jost his position, 
couldn't get back; no, of course, he doesn't expect anyone to believe the story; 
it’s just true; no, he can't get another Job, no hotel gives a chef's job to a man in 
rags; a chef is a man with a position to keep up; no, it's no good, he doesn't 
want to argue, just to lie down and forget it all. 


A couple of old customers follow; they are ragged and happily unkept, and 
two bottles have to be carefully removed from their bundles. "They always cheer- 
fully declare that they have never been before, not expecting or wishing to be 
believed. Then come a few women, match-scllers who have had too bad a day 
to save the necessary shilling for the comfort and respectability of Mrs. Cecil 
CheSterton’s hostels; and, at last, a tall, quiet old gentleman, in a well-cut suit 
of ten years ago, with a high white collar, very neat and well-groomed. 
“Temporarily embarrassed, I am afraid. May I take a rest here?" he remarks 
as one would ask a partner the score at bridge; and he, too, disappears, lonely and 
silent, into the crypt. One would as soon think of asking for his Story as of 
expecting explanations from an Archbishop. 


So the procession goes on. Down below, the whitewashed crypt is warm with 
a dim, friendly light from above the altar, and a hundred and fifty benches are 
loaded with dark, huddled forms. For a few hours there is silence, save for 
heavy snores, and a groan or two, and a restless shifting to more comfortable 
positions on the hard wooden seats. At six we are woken, and as quietly and 
unobtrusively as we camc, we filter out again, a few hovering behind to ask favours, 
a group of old lags gossiping about the chances of the culprit who has made off 
with another man's boots during the night. One or two of us, who are known 
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here, Stay and put the chairs back in position for the next service; the others are 
all gone out into the chill Trafalgar Square dawn, grasping the precious cards 
which entitle them to a couple of slices of bread and marg. and a cup of coffee 
at a neighbouring Stall. 


But if we have a few pence left over after getting something to eat for the 
evening, we are in a very different position. There is a great temptation, of course, 
after living on the empty edge of subsistence for a week or so, begging crusts and 
odds and ends from shops and dining-rooms, with the continual weariness cf 
under-nourishment upon us, to spend a riotous shilling in a heavy meal. That, 
at a will make us warm and sleepy enough to stand a night out in comparative 
comrtort. 


For food and lodging we feel most at home south of the river. In the Borough 
and Lambeth and round about the Elephant, we are acknowledged citizens, accepted 
and catered for, no longer the whining parasites or suspicious vagabonds which 
the Weét-end secs in us. Of course, the West-end is the morc profitable hunting- 
ground, though not so friendly, but at night we gravitate naturally over the 
bridges to the more homely feeling of the Walworth Road and Bermondsey. 
Here we may find better-off mates, though there is a danger even in friendliness. 
Someone stands us a half-a-pint of mild or a glass of port for the women— 
it costs threepence, and is warm and comforting. Only you can never tell what 
the effect is going to be on a body which has not had a square meal for days, 
and, with the best will in the world, we find ourselves sent down “drunk and 


disorderly.” 


With sixpence or more to spare we can make a heavy meal at the smaller 
dining-rooms on something really sustaining, like sausage and mash, or steak 
pudding and two, or chop. If the day’s takings do not run to that, the coffee- 
Stall stands in good stead, but then, of course, it is not possible to sit down, and 
that is half the comfort of a meal. One of those mysterious and marvellously 
filling hot pies which are the speciality of South London coffee Stalls, and cost 
threepence, together with a cup of tea at three-halfpence, make a meal worth 
having. If we cannot raise fourpence, then it is probably tea and hunks of 
bread and marg. which are satisfying at the time, but do not give the sustaining 
warmth and strength of meat. 


The Poor Man's Hotel 


With a shilling over after our meal, we have a good choice of beds. The 
Salvation Army Hostel in the Waterloo Road is comfortable and clean at tenpence, 
and one can get cheap food, too. But one needs to arrive early, and perhaps 
lounge at the door an hour or more, for the " house full" board is often out 
by nine or sooner, and if one has been relying on a bed for the night, it is 
disheartening to turn afterwards to the chilly Embankment. On Fridays, especially, 
we need to get to our lodging early, for that is the day the dole is paid, and 
cheap lodging-houses everywhere over-full. Seventeen shillings does not go far, 
however, and quite early in the following week this demand has dropped again. 
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Apart from the inStitutions, there are the commercial lodging-houscs. Down 
the Walworth Road and about Lambeth are tall, dingy buildings Standing back 
from the glare and turmoil of the Street, bearing on a board or dingy gas-lamp 
outside the grandiloquent legend: ‘‘So-and-So Chambers—Good Beds for 
Gentlemen.” Inside, there are dim passages, quite dark or flickeringly lit by yellow 
gas. At the entrance is a little window into a more cheerful sitting-room with 
china-plates about the walls and a real fire. Here, Old Tim, the proprictor, lives. 
You push ninepence or a shilling—there are two classes of bed—through the hatch 
for your doss. If Jim, who is short and fat with thinning greasy grey hair parted 
in the middle, and a face patchy-white and red alternately, takes a fancy to you, 
he will himself point out your bed. If not, he will give you a picce of paper 
with a number on it and you can hunt in the dark for yourself. 


But first of all there is the dining-room down below where we sit round big 
wooden tables and take our saved scraps of food out of an old newspaper for 
the evening meal. Having once saved up for a real bed, it is a pity to waste 
any of its possibilities, and we soon climb up above; though still singly, for we 
have learned one lesson of hardship above other men, and that is to do things 
when we need and not blindly when those around us do. 


There are perhaps a dozen or fifteen rooms with three to half-a-dozen beds 
in each. The walls are bare and painted, and there is a large number over 
every bed. The beds are the only furniture in the rooms, for that is all one needs 
when ninepence is the limit of one’s possessions. They are great dumpy mountains 
with blankets heavy as sheets of lead; they are not clean, of course, but they 
are not usually verminous, though many lodging-houses have a bad name. We 
take off our outer clothes and our boots and put them under the bed; we keep 
our trousers and shirts and waistcoats on, because we need their warmth and have 


rothing else to change into, and as a traditional custom, we wear our socks. 


Sunday at Home 


After days continuously walking the hard pavements, with fitful nights in 
the open and growing arrears of ret to make up, bed is a luxury, and the 
rooms are soon loud with the noise of sleepers. If next morning is Sunday we 
sleep in, as men do elsewhere, but for different reasons. For one thing, the 
endless and elusive chase of a job is temporarily Stopped; for another, a bed is 
dry and warm and comfortable, and one holds to these important things of life 
as long as may be; for a third, on Sunday mornings the dining-rooms open 
late and the coffee Stalls have gone home long ago, so that breakfast, the only 
possible reason for rising, is not yet in sight. So we lie in, and talk from bed 
to bed, about our luck, about the best beats, the weather, the dogs, about so-and-so 
who has been “ sent down,” or just quietly absorbing rest. 


The Standard of lodging-houses varies greatly, and not always with the price, 
though most of the beds at a shilling should be good enough. At the other 
end of the scale, there are places in Bermondsey where one may get a doss-down 
for fourpence, but many of us prefer the friendly austerity of St. Martin's Crypt. 
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_So we throw-outs live. For the younger ones there is a good chance of some- 
time clutching at a passing job, and pulling ourselves up. Some few of us have 
managed to get work and we are just eking out our last nights of down-and-out 
existence till our first pay-day at the end of the week, trying desperately in the 
meanwhile to pretend that we came to our morning’s job from a good bed and 
a full meal instead of from the Embankment and a coffec-Stall breakfast. For 
the rest of us, the old ones, there is little to be said or done. 


On the whole, we are apologetic and just tired out. Society has rejected us— 
we don't know why—and we are quite willing to do anything socicty wishes to 
be received back again. But society seems to have all its wants fulfilled without us. 
In the meantime . . . the next meal and the next kip? Ropney. 


THE ELDER BRETHREN 


John E. G. Ranger, Bombay Branch 


ETTERS have reached us from India which show what a gap is left in the fellowship 
^—4 and work of Bombay Branch by the passing, on January 23, of “ Bob” Ranger. 
He is Still remembered at home for his share in the early days of Sidcup Branch. He had 
been a hoteller in the Bombay House and was Still to be seen there regularly, though he 
lived at Juhu. Six of his fellow-members acted as pall-bearers at his military funeral, and 
all the family in Bombay will remember him. 


Eila Carey, Eastbourne College 


Everyone who knows Gordon Carey, Headmaster of Eastbourne College and one of 
the earliest members of Toc H, will sympathise deeply with him and his young family 
on the death, in the first days of March, of Mrs. Carey. The friends who knew her 
full of life and charm at Cambridge and saw her again during the last year at Eastbourne, 
battling with undiminished courage against an obscure and. very painful disease, have 
witnessed an example of heroic faith which they are never likely to forget. 


John Henry Strafford, Treasurer of Leeds Branch 


Fottowinc on the loss of its Chairman, Arnold Akers, a year ago, the Leeds Branch is 
feeling another great gap in its ranks by the passing of its Treasurer, after a few days’ illness, 
on March 4. Harry Strafford, who finished the War as a Sergeant with the Meritorious 
Service Medal, came into Toc H in 1927, in time to bear the brunt of the heavy work 
which produced the Red House as Mark XIX. He was a man of great ability and 
always placed his skill of head and hand unreservedly at the family’s disposal. He knew 
how to create fellowship and how to lighten men’s tasks with laughter. His home life 
was extremely happy, and we offer our sincere sympathy to Mrs. Strafford and their 


daughter. 
Thomas Salmon, Mark V Southampton 


Marx V SourHAMPTON has suffered the loss of its Padre, Thomas Salmon. He brought 
to the Branch and the House (which is the memorial to Louis Guéret Jones whom he 
knew as a boy) seven years of faithful service, and is remembered with proud thanksgiving 
by all who knew him. 
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THE OPEN 
Toc H aud L.W.H. 


Dear EDITOR, 

Aren't we rather inclined to aim at the 
Stars and hit the ceiling in this new-found 
phase of Toc H? Or did we never expect to 
reach the Stars? Perhaps it was but a vague 
kind of hope, after all. Here we have them 
—' One," “Two” and “Three.” W hat 
are they? Why are they? Why are we? 


Yesterday we called Toc H God's Show. 
Was that just a slogan? Or was it something 
that was changing chaps—changing their 
likes and dislikes to loves that linked and 
their ideas to ideals? 


To-day Toc H is Man's Show. Many men 
in it say so. And surely if they are bold 
enough to claim possession of something that 
was never really theirs they must have pretty 
carefully analysed the substance of it—just 
to prove that what they say is true. But 
perhaps this change of ownership is just a 
sign of Man's fickleness! 


To-morrow? We seem to be coming down 
the scale a bit. Wouldn’t it be better to try 
to get back to the simple ways of yesterday? 
God's Show! Flow easily it used to slip 
from our lips as we told people in the Great 
Outside that Toc H was setting out boldly 
on the road to mitigate the evils of class con- 
sciousness. We hadn't got our crawlers off 
and we didn’t know the road. We didn’t 
know that in 1932—or earlier—class con- 
sciousness would so suddenly fade away from 
the front of us or would be tucked away to 
the back of us while we were caught up in 
the spate of sex consciousness. No, of course 
we don’t mean that. What then do we 
mean? 


Toc H is just cutting its wisdom teeth and 
the process is painful. It may be that before 
the teeth arc through we are going to discover 
with a Startling shock that we have never 
really been seif-sacrificing, after all. We 
asked for sacrifice—something that would 
hurt, just to prove that we were all we 
thought we were. Here's the chance. 
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HUSTINGS 


“Toc H will fail with women in it”... 
"Loc H can't expand”... 5. “ Toc H can't 
do its proper job." God's Show! Oh, ye of 
little faith. Doesn't Toc H Still breed fear- 
less men—men who will risk things. Or 
does it merely generate a selfishly superficial 
love of the thing called the organisation? 
God’s Show! No sex limitation in that! 


With fear in our minds and the query 
“ What is going to happen to us if the women 
out-number us? " gnawing at our vitals, we 
have no more chance of reaching the Stars 
which form the ideals of Toc H than a toad 
has of living in an incinerator. Fear! Lets 
heave it out and take a risk. Why not sacri- 
fice ourselves for the sake of the sex that took 
a risk for us and gave us our birth in the 
process. Or shall we play for safety as they 
might have done? 


Yours, with highest hopes, 


Winchmore Hill. GEORGE. 


Dear EDITOR, 

When the decision as to the future relation- 
ship between Toc H and L.W.H. is made, 
it is important that the whole situation be 
considered, not from the narrow Parochial 
point of view of the rights of Toc H or 
L.W.H., but from the wider angle of how 
both Toc H and L.W.H. may jointly help 
forward the Kingdom of God. If Toc H is, 
as we believe, *'* God's Show," our aim mus 
be to bring men and women to Him. We 
have a definite responsibility, not just to those 
who now are members, either of Toc H or 
L.W.H., but to the men and women of the 
future who will become members. Our 
vision, therefore, must be forward. 


To pass Proposition Two is merely to deny 
that a problem exists at all. The present posi- 
tion is unsatisfactory in two ways: (a) Instead 
of a spirit of mutual trust between Toc H 
and L.W.H., there is an emphasis on the 
rights of the one as opposed to the other; 
(b) The numbers of L.W.H. arc being artifi- 
cially restricted, and the very large number 
of women who wish to share in the building 


of the Kingdom of God, and to do so through 
L.W.H., are denied membership and Ut 
opportunity of service in this form. 


If the present position is unsatisfactory, 
then the relationship between Toc H and 
L.W.H. should either become much closer 
or cach should be left free to develop along 
their own lines. — It cannot be too clearly 
Stated that the supporters of Proposition One 
do not wish to "turn out” L.W.H. They 
long to see them free to develop along their 
own lines, and to take the spirit of Christ to 
the thousands of women who are longing for 
it, but at present are unable to share it, 
because of the question of numbers. To say 
that there are other organisations for women 
is to miss the point. We claim that Toc H 
is unique, that it is our interpretation by men 
of a spirit—the spirit of Christ. In just the 
same way is L.W.H. unique, for they also 
are trying to interpret that same spirit for 
women. What we wish is that both men 
and women should be free to interpret this 
spirit in their different ways; and that both 
may be united in prayer, for themselves and 
for each other, to Him who will guide them, 
each in their separate expression of His spirit. 


Proposition Three seems fatal for the 
following reasons: (a) It definitely means 
that non-members, and many members, will 
regard Toc H as a “ mixed show,” or even 
as a " woman's show." This will keep out 
two types, already less well represented than 
they ought to be—the Public School boy and 
the “no collar man.” The Public School 
boy will not join the same society as his sister. 
The “no collar man " will not come to a 
show where they are, or he thinks there may 
be, women; (4)To unite Toc H and L.W.H. 
completely will either continue to limit un- 
fairly the number of women who will receive 
and share the “ Toc H spirit,” or it will mean 
that the number of women will be far greater 
than the number of men. (The number of 
women between 18 and 30 is far larger than 
the number of men, and the proportion who 
wish to respond is certainly even larger). 


In favour of Toc H and L.W.H. being 
free to develop separately, each along their 


own lines, the following may be said: (a) 
L.W.H. by receiving complete freedom will 
develop their own ideals, and work out their 
own spiritual background. | Women's 
approach to God is different from men’s, 
and at present L.W.H. are being content to 
use men's approach. Their great need is to 
think out, and to pray out, their own inter- 
pretation of the spirit of Christ—it is their 
great contribution. Toc H looks back to the 
spirit of service, displayed by the Elder 
Brethren all through history, and in particu- 
lar in the Old House: their ideal is to live 
out that spirit to-day. Women cannot look 
back to the Old House in the same way, and 
must find their own spiritual background. 
This should surely be to work out the possi- 
bilities of service and co-operation as revealed 
in our Lord's relations with the women who 
followed Him; (2) So far (and this is said in 
deep humility) L.W.H. has failed to draw to 
it any great women's leaders and visionaries. 
L.W.H. is not a family mixture of all classes, 
and until they are free to develop along their 
own lines, they will fail to be truly repre- 
sentative of Womanhood. 


We have too much faith in God and our 
sisters to think that, if L.W.H. is a separate 
organisation, then it will be run by cranks, 
and fail to uphold the “‘ Toc H spirit." So 
we appeal for Toc H and L.W.H. to be 
separate, each working side by side, but 
independently—as do Scouts and Guides. 
Let L.W.H. have a new name, and they will 
keep the old spirit. They will form a society 
worthily representative of our trust, and open 
to the thousands who wish to join them. Let 
there be also a few women, preferably the 
wives of members, who will continue to do 
the original work of L.W.H., doing for 
Toc H those gracious acts and duties that _ 
only women can do. In this way we are 
working for the future, giving width, but also 
the needed depth, as both Toc H and 
L.W.H. seek to interpret afresh the spirit of 
Him who is the Master of both. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jack RICHARDSON. 


Cambridge. Jonn D. GRAHAM. 
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Dear EnITOR, 

'The Schools Section of Toc H has been 
brought into the argument about Toc H 
and the L.W.H., first by “ One,” and then 
by Miss Meiklejohn in the March Journat. 
We think these references should not be 
allowed to pass without comment from those 
closely concerned with the working of the 
Schools Section. 


It does not seem to us sound argument to 
say “ If Toc H does this, the Schools Section 
will die,” or alternatively, “a new field will 
be opened in girls’ schools.” It is not by 
threats or promises of this kind that the issue 
before us is to be judged. If it is right for 
Toc H to admit or to exclude women, it must 
do so, without being influenced by fear of 
possible consequences to some part of its 
organisation. 


But since the Schools’ Section has been 
brought into the controversy, we think it 
fair to examine that part of Toc H method 
in the light of our experience of it, in the 
hope that such an examination may help 
members to judge rightly on the main issue. 


The fundamental basis of Toc H is not 
now in question. That is just Christianity 
applied to everyday life, and is clearly no 
monopoly of Toc H. What Toc H may fairly 
claim to be special to itself is its method. The 
point now at issue is whether the admission 
of women to Toc H membership will or will 
not change that method fundamentally. It 
is here that we think the experience of the 
Schools Seétion has some relevance. 


The Schools of England have undergone, 
in the last half-century or so, a change which 
is nothing short of a revolution. The 
brutality of schoolboys and the indifference 
of masters are gone, and in their place have 
emerged true communities, with real citizen- 
ship. This first revolution, however, left the 
range of citizenship narrow. It extended 
only to the particular school or at most to a 
limited circle of schools of the same sort. Our 
contact with the schools leaves us in no 
sort of doubt that another and equally por- 
tentous revolution is now in progress under 
our eyes. There is now a real desire on the 
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part of public and secondary schoolboys to 
widen the range of their citizenship. Evi- 
dence accumulates of the growing desire to 
get to know on cqual terms boys of other 
types than their own, of the development, 
in short, of a genuine neighbourliness. 


It would be idle to deny that this desire 
is conditioned by very real obstacles of shy- 
ness, of differences of manners and interests, 
of fear of patronage. In such a situation 
Toc H has clearly a unique opportunity and 
a unique responsibility. It found its method 
in the power of a male comradeship founded 
on common service to transcend in time of 
war these differences between men. It con- 
tinued the same method into the greater diffi- 
culties of peace. For the boy just leaving 
school the obstacles in the way of such com- 
radeship are probably greater than for any 
other section of the community. He is, 
thanks to the revolution of thought in pro- 
gress in the schools, increasingly a willing 
horse, but it is a formidable jump he has 
to take. The Schools Section is able in 
many ways, which it would be tedious to 
particularize, to give him a lead, and if it 
cannot diminish the height of the jump, at 
any rate, to show him a good take-off and 
to ensure the absence of wire. For most 
young men the barrier of sex is at least as 
formidable as the barrier of class. Both have 
to be surmounted, but we submit that to 
apply a method, designed to overcome one 
only, to both at once is to double the height 
of the jump and to make it insurmountable. 


We shall be told no doubt that there is no 
suggestion that men and women should be 
admitted to common membership of the 
same unit. “ Three” excludes this. Why? 
There can be only one answer, because he 
realizes that male comradeship is fundamen- 
tally different from companionship of people 
of different sexes. Men and women are not 
identical beings and their ways of getting 
together within the limits of their own sex 
are different. ‘‘ Three” appreciates this, but 
in his desire for equality of Status is led by 
false logic, and obviously against his own 
instinct, to insist on identity in the govern- 
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Moderate Fee covers Complete Training i 
till efficiency is reached. Particulars from 
the Principal COSMAN SHAW, F.O.A. : 

li 


Patron: Sir William Crawford, K.B.E. 
School of Applied cone 
107 Fleet Street, E.C.4. Cent. 3121. 


YOU CAN USE YOUR SPARE TIME TO 
START A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


that quickly brings you a full-time income. Few pounds capital only 
needed ; no samples or outfits to buy. No rent, rates or canvassing. 
New method makes success certain. Send to-day for free booklet. 


BUSINESS SERVICE INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 682, 6, Carmelite Street, E.C.4. 


THE EDITOR REGRETS 


That the following issues of the Toc H 
Journa are no longer in stock : — 


1925 : 
Tanuary, February, March, April, June 
and August. 
1926 : 
January. 
1927: 
August. 
1928 : 
March. 
1929 : 


January. 


1930 : 
March and Auguá&t. 
1931 : 
January, March, June-July and December. 


1932: 
February. 


Readers who can supply any of these 
numbers are assured of the Editor’s gratitude, 
and will they please address their copies to— 


THE EDITOR, 
TOC H HEADQUARTERS, 
47, FRANCIS STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


BLANK 


SECURITY! 


ensured by buying Blanks British camp 
equipment which is backed by 25 years 
reputation for quality and low prices. 


» ~- - 
Size 6 ft. long, 4 ft. 3 ins. wide, 3 ft. 6 ins. high, 6 in. walls. 
Made [rom strong white material.  Drass-jointed poles 
in 3 sections. Complete with all accessories 
in waterproof valise (Postage 1 11 6 
In strong green proof material 4 à s * 16/8 
Ground Sheet to fit these tonis E . . 5/0 


LUMBER JACKETS 


For HIKERS, Etc. 
Made of Blanket cloth they provide that necessary 
protection against the evening chills. 


FORESTER—Offered inarange 
of three patterns: grey with 
black check, grey with red 
check, and grey with red and 
black check, 327-36" chest 11/0. 
38'-40" 12/6. Postage 6d 


WOQGDSHAN Two shade 

Grey and brown, with black 
check stripes, 327-36" 18/0. 
38”-4o” 16/9. Postage 6d 


BERGAN PATTERN RUG z 
e b | 


Genuine British Ruc Sacs, 
made from Waterproof material, 


15 in. Frame, with 2414/6 


large outside pocket 
16 in. Frame, with one large 


outside centre and 19/6 


two side pockets. 


17 in. Frame, 
(Postage qd.) 


22/6 


THE HIKERS CAPE 


A specially designed Cape which is 
an ideal walking Cape for Ladies or 
Gents. 42 and 45 ins. long. Made 
[rom strong Fawn or Navy Water- 
roof material with buttons down 
IC Light in weight. Packs very 
small. Fitted with combined shoulder 


and waist straps as 8/11 


illustrated. Postage od. 


RUG SACS 


Made from strong khaki water- 
proof material. Leather bound 
with strong adjustable web slings. 
Size 1947 by 184^. Large outside 


d k ^ by 8”. 
fgussetted poc det x 4/11 


GROUND SHEETS 


Extra Light Weight. 6 ft. long, 3 ft. wide. 2 6 
With brass eyelets at the corners for pegging , 


down. 
All sent C.O.D. tf desired. Hostanesed) 


SEND FOR FREE CAMPALOGUE (T.C.) 


303 GRAYS INN ROAD, 
— KINGS CROSS, LONDON, W.C.1 — 


ment of Toc H. So we are to have exclu- 
sively male and female units governed by a 
Joint body which collectively can understand 
the inwardness of neither. The free com- 
radeship which is the special contribution of 
Toc H to present problems is to be squeezed 
into a constitutional straitjacket in the name 
of equality. 

Surely there is a more excellent way, and 
again our schools experience is relevant. In 
the schools work we constantly co-operate 
with a number of other socictics which are 
pursuing special aims. "I hey have their own 
objects and their own methods which are 
not identical with those of Toc H. Co-opera- 
uon proves fruitful, it is useful both to them 
and to Toc H, and most of all perhaps to the 
boys who are shown how the Toc H spirit 
can be applied outside what must always be 
the comparatively small circle of Toc H 
membership. But any attempt to postulate 
identity of method would kill co-operation. 
So, it occurs to us, must it be with the issue 
now before us. The solution lies in co-opera- 
lion, recognizing identity of basis, but differ- 
ence of method. The lines of a railway track 
are separate and parallel. Therein lies their 
usefulness for carrying the heavy weights of 
the world's traffic. We venture to suggest 


that Toc H, male and female, whether under 
one or two names, will be& serve its ultimate 
purpose by a similar refusal to confuse 
identity with strength. 

Yours sincercly, 


Husert SECRETAN. 
G. K. TATTERSALL. 


The W. a Musters Cup 


Dear EDITOR, 

When the London Arca was invited to 
center teams for the Soccer Five-a-Side 
Tournament, 44 teams from 37 units re- 
sponded within a month. With the Tourna- 
ment so popular, could we not make it a 
National affair next year? It would be quite 
simple to arrange. Teams wishing to com- 
pete would be grouped together, according to 
their convenience, to produce a champion 
tcam that would come to London towards 
the end of the season to fight for the W. J. 
Musters Cup. 

These are carly days yet, but may I ask 
those who have opinions on the matter to 
write to 

Yours truly, 
L. R. Hawkins. 
47, Francis Street, S.W.r. 


“WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS" 


Ro the 37th production in its fine record of plays the Toc H Drama League returns to 
Sir James Barrie. Anyone who remembers the Drama League’s presentation of The 


Admirable Crichton, Dear Brutus and Shall we Join the Ladies? looked forward with eager 
confidence to What Every Woman Knows, and was not disappointed. This delightful 
play, with its gently ironical treatment of the “self-made” man who only reaches the 
summit of his ambition because his wife puts him there (a secret which “every woman 
knows"), was excellently cast. J. Wilton Anstey, the ‘ veteran " of the company, played 
the hero, John Shand, an excellent chance for him to prove his versatile talent; Marjorie 
Woodhouse, as Maggie Wylie, was the delicious heroine—a first-rate piece of acting from 
Start to finish. Elsie Cornish was quite capital as the Comtesse de la Briere, Joan Radford 
charming as her niece, Lady Sybil Tenterden, Lionel Cornish convincing as the Hon. M. 
Venables, the heavy Parliamentarian; the male members of the Wylie family were very 
well done by George Sheaves, Victor Thornton and Alfred Farmer (the “ Star” of some 
previous productions). Minor parts played up well, and the Toc H crowd in Act II. nearly 
developed seven-a-side Rugger in their keenness. The Scotch accent trembled in the 
balance at times, but nobody minded except members of the audience from North of Tweed. 
Again a word of praise to Jock Ledward as producer and congratulations to the much- 
grown Toc H Orchestra. THESPIAN. 
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MULTUM IN 


3X Padre A. T. F. Horwzs, the whole-time 
Padre in Toronto, joins the staff at home for 
about three months in the Summer. 

— 
Y£ Best wishes to Russert Coox (who ran the 
London '' Tic Tocs " Concert Party in 1924 
and 1929, the Bedford Party in 1927-29, and 
is now deputy chairman of the Birmingham 
Toc H Players) on his marriage with 
Donoruy Weaver (L.W.H., Second June) 
on March 26 in London. 


YE BroTHERTON House, Leeds, was opened 
on March 19 by H.R.H. the Princess Royal 
and dedicated by the Archbishop of York. 
A report will appear in the May Journat. 


%2 All Groups intending to apply for Pro- 
MOTION TO Branch Stratus are asked to note 
that, as the new Lamps arc likely to be lit 
this year on December 3, it is necessary that 
the Central Executive should have recom- 
mendations before them by September 28, 
and that Guards of the Lamp should therefore 
receive applications well before that date. 


95 The Eastern Arta Fresrivar will be held 
at Cambridge on July 9-10. All Overseas 
Members on leave at home will be welcome. 
They should apply to R. E. Wraith, 7, Hills 
Road, Cambridge. 


X5 By permission of the Dean and Chapter, 
a service for Voc H members and Toc 
Emmas wil be held in the Sr. Grorce’s 
CuaPEL, Winpsor, on Saturday, June 25, at 
6 p.m. Canon Harry Blackburne is to give 
an address, and at the meal and Gueést-night 
that follows in Windsor Great Park, Tubby 
will speak. All further information from the 
Southern, South Eastern, and London Arca 
Secretaries. 


** Branches and Groups are warned against 
W. Marruews, often purporting to be R. C. 
(Dick) Matthews, Secretary of Kentish Town 
Group, with whom he has no connection. 


w By the efforts of Padre Lionel Meade and 
other members in Burwash, Flimwell and 
Stonegate, a Home of St. Francis has been 
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PARVO 


opened for young vagrants in East Sussex at 
a farm in Wallcrouch, near Tunbridge Wells. 


y$ In connection with THe Prince’s Carr at 
mectings held in the Albert Hall, London, 
and elsewhere on January 27, H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales has sent, through the 
National Council of Social Service, a message 
of thanks to all societies (Toc H among them) 
which co-operated then and since. The 
“follow-up " is Still busily proceeding and 
many Toc H units arc taking part. 


"f Those who wish to order films or have 
their own pictures made into a film for the 
new pattern PORTABLE LANTERN, as adver- 
tised in the February JounxaL, are now asked 
to deal direct with the Visual Information 
Service, 1684, Battersea Bridge Road, S.W.11, 
mentioning Toc H. 


fi Since the Annual Report was published 
in April, 1931, the following have accepted 
office for three years and are shown in the 
Report issued with this number: PRESIDENTS: 
The Earl of Clarendon (Governor-General, 
Union of South Africa). Lord Wakefield of 
Hythe (Donor of Talbot House, Poperinghe). 
Vicr-Presipents: Major W. H. Carver (late 
Chairman, Hull Branch; Secretary, House 
of Commons Group). Henry N. Gladstone 
(Donor of Gladstone House, Liverpool). 
Viscount Goschen (Chairman, South-Eastern 
Area Executive). H. Leigh Groves (Winder- 
mere Branch; Westmorland District; North- 
WeStern Area Executive; Donor of Mark 
XIV and Salford Chaplaincy). P. H. B. 
Lyon (Headmaster of Rugby School). Loris 
E. Mather (Chairman, North-Western Area 
Executive). Lord Middleton (Chairman, 
Yorkshire Area Executive). The Hon. Mr. 
Justice Herbert G. Pearson, Kt. (Chairman, 
Council for India). Admiral Sir Richard 
Phillimore (late Plymouth Branch and 
Southampton District; Southern Area Execu- 
tive). Major-General Sir Arnold Sillem 
(Chairman of Advisory Committee, Schools 
Section, and Southern Area Executive). Sir 
Herbert Stanley (late President, Ceylon; 
Headquarters Commissioner, South Africa). 


WIORIN UHI FAAILIL X. PLATE XVII. 


Tiv Hunt, Hoese CHarkL, arranged for an Anglican Celebration, the Table with 
frontal and ornaments. When there is no Celebration, the frontal is removed and 
the only light at family prayers comes from the Lamps of Toc H and L.W.H. 


Trae Hurr Hovsk Cuaren, arranged for a Free Church Celebration. The frontal 

and ornaments are removed, the Table brought forward so that the minister can 

stand behind it. The light is supplied by clectric tubes behind the canopy overhead. 
(See page 176). 
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PLATE XVIII. “TRADITION I8 BEHIND US." 
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Tine Axcent Houst of Toc H at Hoddesdon, where the mecuing was held. *! An entrance 
hall, with its ship's timbers bearing witness to the age of the place and telling of storms 
seas well weathered; a Family Room, with an atmosphere in it and about it; à quaint 
stairway, quainter far than any ‘ council ? house shall ever be; an Upper Room, with its 
tiny window offering a view straight out over the War Memorial, and its tiny altar 
: into Things of which a man might well drink and live” 


offering a view deep 
(JouRNAT., April, 1929). 


TRADITION IS BEHIND US" 


CONFESSION that his first association with Hoddesdon was as a gnome, when he 

appeared on the stage of the old Baths Hall at the age of 14, was made by Ronnie 
Grant, at the Sixth Birthday Celebrations of the Broxbourne and Hoddesdon Branch in 
March. His talk centred around tradition, coupled with a prophecy made by Tubby 
in 1922 and having a tremendous bearing on present-day world events. After telling the 
Story of how the Ancient House at Hoddesdon came into the permanent possession of 
Toc H early in 1929, he pointed out that Toc H was founded on tradition in the same way 
that England herself was founded on tradition. “ We cannot manufacture tradition," he 
said.“ We can only inherit it. We in Toc H have inherited our tradition from the Elder 
Brethren—the tradition of service, sacrifice and friendship. Housed in a setting such as this, 
with ancient timbers that speak of generations of Englishmen, surely our traditions are 
Strengthened, and surely Toc H in this place has additional responsibilities. It does not 
matter how bricf a time a man spends in passing through the Family, we have got to pass 
on our high tradition to him, simply by living up to our pledges as best we can. But we 
cannot do that unless we have some conception of what we are Striving for. What are 
we Striving for? It is difficult to realise what Toc H is out for unless we can see it from 
the war angle—from the viewpoint of service and sacrifice." 


He said that in 19:14 he was in East Africa, in a military capacity. The first intimation 
of the outbreak of war came to him two days after the declaration. It seemed as though 
the world was suddenly to come to an end, for civilisation scemed to have collapsed. He 
spent the whole of that night in a cold sweat—wondering. He had never faced up to 
religion. He had simply accepted it as a conventional sign of respectability, but this 
Staggering happening made him think deeply. He realised that the war had come because 
humanity had ceased to be one family. People had lost touch with one another and distrust 
was born. Because of that, war had become inevitable, and humanity had made it so. 
But he felt that the Divine Power would use the result of war to re-shape the world after- 
wards. Evil things would be discarded and humanity would have a new chance. That 
was his vision. 


He came back to England in 1922 and had his first view of the peace. The realisation 
was not like his mental picture had becn. Problems were not being faced. There was 
more selfishness than ever. People had been through four years of hell and were intent 
on having a "good time." But the fact that humanity had to work to make that good 
time come true was not realised. He felt that no attempt was being made at real recon- 
struction. And then he met Tubby, who told him of the germ idea of Toc H. It was to 
be a foundation for the building of better things—a recruiting ground to make men 
realise what the Elder Brethren had proved by death, through sacrifice, service and under- 
Standing. It was an instrument of God's choosing. 


“How long," Ronnie asked Tubby, “ before the call for this instrument will be made? ” 
“Ten years," Tubby replied. 


“ The ten years’ period is up," Ronnie continued. “ And in 1932 we have in Toc H an 
instrument of tremendous power. Is there any sign of the call for its use? Everyone can 
see to-day that men are anxious to build—there is a desire that comes from the heart of 
the people, the public opinion of the world. The working out of Tubby’s vision may mean 
sacrifice for all of us, without the glamour and excitement of war. Is Toc H ready for it? 
We must continue in faith. Our great traditions are behind us.” ZED. 
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THE FAMILY OVERSEAS 


Canada 


FA the East, a Montreal Diftric of four units has been formed. The appointment of 

an Honorary District Administrator is announced, with a District Committee meeting 
once a week, to assist him in the organisation of corporate jobs, extension and consolida- 
tion work. Montreal units have united to re-organise the Junior Seamen's Club, where 
all young Argonauts below eighteen years are catered for with games, entertainments, 
excursions, and everything to delight the heart of the boy sailor. Kelowna, British Columbia, 
too, has heard the call of the sea, so in the intervals of working their soup kitchen for the 
necessitous of the city, the Group has sent three of its men to help in the resuscitation 
of the Kelowna Sea Cadets, with such effect that within their first month the boys 
themselves have brought out number two of their gestetnered newsletter, “ Lake Breezes.” 
Another welcome sign is that in one morc of its activities, a boys’ club, the boys elect 
one of their number to attend Group mectings to represent their interests. Then, to switch 
back to the East again, the Toronto Rover Group report 250 boys under their baleful 
influence! And now for a peep into the frozen north: “ Here at Seshburn (Saskatchewan) 
we are more or less snowed in now that the Canadian National Railway have cut down 
our train service. The roads are hidden under about a foot of snow, so the only way we 
can get around is by sleigh, consequently our Group is not able to meet, as the majority 
are not the fortunate owners of a set of sleighs. However, Spring is coming soon, so 
maybe we'll be able to do a little better then and make up for it.” Finally, here is a 
saying for a Branch to remember when arranging a programme of non-Toc H speakers: 
“Eat your grass anywhere, old cow, but give your own milk." 


South Africa and Rhodesia 


“The Mufulira, Nchanga and Roan Antelope Copper Mines have all closed down. 
Thus three promising Starts have fizzled out through no fault of the chaps themselves.” 
So wrote Broken Hill in January. What follows will help to fill in the details of this 
sad happening. It seems only a month or two since Mufulira Group reported so joyously 
the lighting of their Rushlight, that now must be surrendered because of these difficult 
times. In this small mining centre of the Northern Rhodesian copper belt, Toc H came 
to Stay in March, 1931, when a grope was formed by four members and five non-members, 
holding weekly guest-nights. Steady work brought them Group Status by June. Then 
one by one gropes sprang up in the neighbouring townships and everyone looked forward 
to a period of keen development among the unique opportunities of that mining neighbour- 
hood. But, alas! the world depression took a hand in affairs. The copper market was 
in such a State that all the mines in Mufulira had to close. This decision was published 
by the company concerned on Christmas Eve. The camp was broken up, so the Group, 
having no membership, has given up its Rushlight. The members are in no way respon- 
sible for this surrender, it is simply an unavoidable misfortune that has overtaken them. 
From the reports in the JourNat of their activities, it can be scen that though the Rush- 
light may be extinguished they have lighted a candle that shall not be put out. A member 
writes, “ In Mufulira we have been doing fine, and it breaks my heart to know that I 
have to leave a lot of fine, decent, and true members of the family, for they are made of 
the right Stuff, and wherever they may go they will be an asset to any unit.” Before the 
blow came, on the first week-end in December, in fact, the Copper Belt units, Nana, 
Ndola, Mufulira, and the grope Luanshya, had staged their Third Area Conference, and 
entertained a joyful company with enthusiasm undamped by sub-tropical rains. 
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Pretoria has recently moved into new quarters in the Bourke Trust Building, where 
they have a modern, airy room, which they hope will be their permanent home. The 
Toc H *' Merrymakers," a party of members and friends, have already put on four shows 
to crowded houses, for the Civic Soup Kitchen and other bodies. 'They have extended 
their activities, journcying to Johannesburg, Wetbank, and Boksburg. Visits have been 
made to the Prison, Mental Hospital, and Leper Asylum, and the Native Location. Some 
doubt was felt as to the wisdom of this last visit, but once it was over ail agreed that it was 
one of the biggest efforts made for a long time in Pretoria to break down the spirit of 
distrust between whites and natives, and that it was gencrally and genuinely appreciated. 


Ceyl on 


It so scldom happens that a Swedish cruiser comes to Colombo, that when the Flygia 
anchored there in January, the Branch welcomed the opportunity of doing something 
for the twenty-five young cadets on board—among whom was H.R.H. Prince Bortil of 
Sweden. Motor tours around the island, tea in members' bungalows, and a visit to the 
baths completed thc programme. 


The Slave Island Working Boys’ Club celebrates its fifth birthday this month. With 
all its flowery beauty, Ceylon has suffered in its towns from commercial prosperity, for 
in the industrial arcas, the evils of bad housing and inadequate accommodation are as 
harmful and as rife as in Europe. The Slave Island district is perhaps the most congested 
section of Colombo, so there it was that Toc H found its opportunity for service. On 
April 20, 1927, the Bishop of London—on his way from Australia to England—opened 
a club for the working boys of that place. The premises were given by a (Y firm and 
furnished through the generous response to a public appeal. Not only are the physical 
needs catered for, with cricket, soccer, volley ball, and games' rivalry with the police Street 
Boys’ Club, but evening classes were instituted for those who wished to improve their 
education. Within the first year, a Scout Troop—the 17th Colombo—was formed, winning 
the trophy in the First Aid competition at the Scouts’ Rally in September, 1928. Difh- 
culties abound, but the gradual introduction of officers who are well informed on Ceylonese 
life and thought will be most valuable. A new departure is the Savings Bank, wherein 
all are encouraged to deposit by the awarding of marks for thrift to count in a team 
competition in which all the club virtues, such as cleanliness, regularity in attendance 
and general knowledge, are valued, the winning team receiving a shield. The dangers 
of over-crowding are being fought by a course of lectures on personal hygiene and sanitation. 
Statistics cannot represent the value of the work of a club like this, but already those in 
charge have seen how the standards of life are being raised, and joyfully work on with 
confidence in the citizens of to-morrow. 


Malta 


Water taxis went flitting to and tro on the Grand Harbour at Malta on Friday, February 5, 
when the Circle in H.M.S. Courageous celebrated on board ship its first Birthday. With 
a company of about fifty assembled, space was limited, but the gathering consumed 
coffee and cakes happily in a lecture room built to contain half that number. In the 
chapel all material difficulties were forgotten as those of the Circle, led by the Padre, in 
hymn and prayer rededicated themselves to service in thankfulness and humility. Around 
a "camp fire ” in the aft lift-well, the family made merry until a late hour, with, as the 
chief item, the reading of the Prince of Wales' Appeal in the Albert Hall for voluntary 
workers. Who knows where will be scattered the members of this Circle next year; yet 
one thing is sure: as the bonds of the family were Strengthened on this birthday, so each 
will go on his way fortified by the memory of fellowship shared. 
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N ew Zealand 


Behind the great increase in membership in New Zealand, shown by the figures given 
in the March Journat, lie six years of much hard work and toil after Tubby and Pat had 
sown the seed in their lightning campaign in 1925. The tending of the seed thus sown 
was ever an anxious task for the few left behind. Experience led Toc H New Zealand to 
extend the time of probation from three to six months, and oftentimes, on the advice 
of their pilots, it has been longer. Nevertheless, an increase of membership from Easter, 
1930, to November, 1931, of nearly 300 per cent. shows that the care taken in the early 
days was very well worth while. And now they find that Toc H has become in many 
individuals up and down the two islands, the nearcst thing to a vocation that their lives 
have known. The past year has scen much expansion, but how now to build up and knit 
together the growing Family? This is just one of those urgent appeals from overseas 
which are becoming increasingly insistent, and which, we believe, are assured of an 
increasing response from the Family at home. 


A. H. Deakin (t Deaks," well known to Mark VI and Mark IV at home) writes from 
New Zealand: “I recently received an official invitation to attend the Dominion Staff 
Conference, so it was with great joy, and some trembling that I left my little shack among 
the mountains to mix once more among men who would talk of problems and difficulties, 
hopes and fears, but especially (with misty eyes) of Things as They Might Be. Far up 
the Marlborough Sounds in the South Island is Resolution Bay, a very beautiful, but remote 
spot, to be reached only by water. Here, Captain Cook landed during his voyage of 
discovery; and here is a permanent Toc H Boys’ Camp. Could there be a more appropriate 
place for a Staff Conference?* Under the leadership of Owen Williams (Administrative 
Padre), with Barnacle Brown as Second-in-Command, sixteen or so members from widely 
scattered parts of New Zealand, settled down to what appeared a most formidable pro- 
gramme. It was truly formidable, but not terrifying, because, thank heaven, no resolutions 
had to be passed; the funétion of the Conference was, in all humility to ponder the things 
that matter to us, and to speak openly our thoughts in the endeavour to find a Common 
Mind. Each day was begun with Family Communion, celebrated among the bales in the 
Wool Shed, and the sessions were preceded by five minutes’ silent meditation. Of details 
of the programme I don't propose to speak—many of them were such as have occupied 
Toc H at home since the beginning. But if New Zealand has not yet to face some of 
the problems that beset England—slums, big industrial questions, and the like—it has its 
own peculiar difficulties and opportunities for Toc H. New Zealand is essentially an 
agricultural country of small communities, widely scattered, and difficult to link up. Yet 
if Toc H is to widen its field it must find some means of attracting and holding men in 
these country settlements. Also, there are those questions which confront a new country. 
It is too early yet for a distinct Nationalism to emerge, but there are already signs of its 
approach. The possibilities here are enormous, but leaders are badly needed if the country 
is to fulfil what is now promised of it. Toc H has at once a big and splendid task at hand. 
In conjunction with the Conference was the Annual Boys' Camp, something on the lines 
of the Duke of York's Camp. It was a great success, and proves a valuable recruiting 
ground for Toc H. The Conference broke up at the end of a week, and we scattered, 
full of thankfulness for a wonderful experience, and full of eagerness to build more bravely 
than before. If one might draw inferences from this Conference, it seems to me that 
although Toc H membership is small in number, the foundation is well and truly laid, 
and great things may be expected during the next few years.” 


* Pictures of Resolution Bay and of the Boys' Camp appeared in the JouRNAL, April, 1929, 
and April, 1930.—ED. 
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DESPATCHES OF THE MONTH 


Letters from the South Eaflern, North Western, Weflern, and Wes? Midlands Areas 
will appear next month. 


From the London Area 


GJE doings of London since the last despatch appeared in the Journat have been varied, 
but on the whole quite of an ordinary kind. We have, in faét, been carrying on with 
our hands busy, and a great deal of attention has been given to the task of getting our feet 
more firm. The matter of training has still been under discussion. Alec and Appy have 
produced an extremely competent memorandum for the edification of the rest of the London 
Staff, but in the meantime in different parts of London local leadership has gone ahead and 
has been experimenting on its own. This is as it should be, for an ability to train oneself 
and one’s fellow members is not confined to the sacred seven. At Denham the young 
Jobmasters of West London met for a week-end which they all voted valuable. In East 
London Keith Fraser and his fellow conspirators have produced short and snappy “ evening 
classes " for Chairmen, Secretaries, Jobmasters, and Pilots in their part of the family. These 
have been anything but “ classes.” We congratulate the Central Executive, by the way, on 
their wise choice of Keith to become one of their number. The palm for depth of research, 
however, goes to South-East London, who at Woolwich in the year of grace 1932, not only 
Staged, but also got away with, the Woolwich Asymptote. After which, it is said, they are 
quite prepared (for a consideration) to go and live in Manchester and say some rather pointed 
things about the Arsenal. ‘Ihe Asymptote, however, turned out, odd as it may seem, to be 
an excellent training week-end for young members. Now that we're all being trained, let's 
get on and do the things we're being trained for. 


December saw the usual spate of Birthday Festivals. We organised them on a District 
basis, though in some cases neighbouring districts combined to have a joint festival. South 
London and Croydon had Edward Woods, Bishop of Croydon, as their chief speaker. 
West London met at St. Paul's School and succeeded in luring Tubby to his old haunts. 
The East London districts combined and began proceedings with a version of indoor hockey 
which had the minimum of rules, and, as far as spectators could judge, very few morals. 
In January, the main concern of local interest was the Area Conference on the L.W.H. 
resolutions. About two hundred district representatives met on January 13 in the gym. 
at 42, Trinity Square to discuss the resolutions, and it was the general opinion that seldom 
has there been a meeting at which opinions differed so acutely, while being at the same time 
expressed in so open and friendly a fashion. We led off with three “ invited ” speakers, 
championing the threc resolutions, and then gave the evening over to short five-minute 
contributions from anybody who cared to speak. All the speeches were fair-minded and 
nearly all of them were very good. Harry Willink, Chairman of the Area Executive, who 
presided, summed up at the end in a masterly defence of the one proposal which hitherto had 
found fewest supporters. "Though, as a result, London has developed no “ common mind," 
the conference helped most of us to get our own minds much clearer on the situation. 
The other large event of the month, which, however, was more than “local ” in its appeal 
was the Prince of Wales’ Appeal to Youth, in the interests of social service. Most of our 
units participated in some way or other. In London as a whole, the public response has 
not been commensurate with the activity shown in planning and organising the enterprise. 
This is truly regrettable in view of the unsparing interest our Patron himself showed, but 
i may ultimately be of value if it leads those who are responsible for organising social 
activity to enquire wherein lie the differences between the Youth of a pre-war generation 
(a section of which was readily enlisted by the Agenda Club and the Cavendish Association) 
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and the Youth of this post-war humanist period. It may be that “ social service " is too 
wcak a purge to cure us of our present discontents. In February, the chicf event was 
Tubby’s Pancake Party: this has been already reported in the March Journat. We would 
like to congratulate Alec on the smoothness with which everything went in this the first 
big show he has organised since he took over from Rex in October. Rex himsclé was with 
us, and of his arrest and the subsequent events the world at large has already heard. The 
other event of all-London interest was the Rugger seven-a-side competition for the William 
Dodd Cup. Sixteen teams entered, and Mark H came out the winners by beating Putney 
in the final 18-8. Everyone was glad to see Putney get so far as they did, for it was the 
first year they had entered a team, and they gave their more veteran opponenis a splendid 
game, and a nasty shock when they made the first score. We were glad to welcome one 
team from the provinces. Seven good men and true came all the way from Nottingham, 
and got into the semi-finals. It would be a good thing to see other provincial units come 
and try their luck next year. Meantime, the Soccer club is running a five-a-side competition 
on April 9, for which already very many entries have been received. By the time this 
Journa gets into members’ hands it will be too late to enter more teams, but it will not be 
too late for Londoners to make up their minds to come out to New Barnct on that day 
and support a first effort which we hope may become an annual fixture. 


At the beginning of this month the newly-conSlituted Arca Executive comes into force. 
It is to have a maximum membership of twenty, eleven of whom are to be clecied, with the 
remainder nominated. This body, which will be considerably smaller than previous 
Executives, should be more compact for doing the work which is expected of it. The new 
L.A.E. will spend the week-end of April 30—May 1 at Wapping, an annual get-together of 
very great value. During May there will be fixturcs for district teams and district secretaries. 
The London membership deserves to be congratulated on the excellent results of its last 
financial year. In spite of all the difficulties of the times we got to within a few pounds 
of the total aimed at, while out of our hundred or more units, all except two Branches and 
six Groups (some of the new ones) sent in something towards the total. This was tremen- 
dously encouraging and speaks a lot for the life and vigour there must be in local units 
when such a result can be achieved. There is always a danger lest we become unduly 
anxious about money, and it is a good thing for a Christianising show like ours to have a 
certain amount of confidence that when a fellowship is a true expression of human loyalty 
to God’s plan and purpose, money does come in. Where the lesson about stewardship of 
possessions has been truly learned, there is a calmness about matters financial which releases 
all concerned for really intensive work on the main objects to which we are pledged. 


Since we sent our last despatch to the JounNaL, we have to report the advent of two new 
districts. The process of splitting up the old East London District has been continued, 
and Becontree Hundred, once a sub-district, is now a district on its own. South-east 
London, which for some time has been a very large district, has now divided itself into two, 
and the new section has taken for itself the very picturesque name of the Dover Road 
District. We also welcome the new Groups formed at Southgate, Ruislip and Gravesend. 
There are gropings going on in several other localities, all of which we hope will eventually 
take root—though there is more than a suspicion of a mixture of metaphor here. We had 
a very valuable conference at Mark VII in January, to discuss the development of Toc H 
in the new Housing Estates around London, where we think we ought to have a very 
important and useful part to play. At this conference we had the benefit of expert advice 
from Mr. Frank Hunt, the Valuer to the London County Council. Our final item of news 
is that we expect to produce shortly a series of cheaply-priced pamphlets about Toc H in its 
different aspects. These have been “ pending " i: some time, and now we alter our 
advertisement and say “ forthcoming." R. C: T. 
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F rom the Yorkshire Area 


| If anybody has ever tried preparing for a real live Princess, reinforced by an equally 
‘vivant’ Archbishop, he will understand something of the State of mind of the poor Area 
Padre and his wife and family, his HoStellers and his Houseboy, and ‘‘all that he hath,” 
when he is asked by an insistent Editor to sit down quietly and produce some news from 
Yorkshire that the litle group of Tec H holding on in Timbuctoo may be duly edified. 
His feelings are somewhat akin to those which would have embarrassed Cindcrella if, while 
grappling with her court dress, her mouth full of pins, she had suddenly been asked by her 
Fairy Godmother for the golden slipper which had somehow hidden itsclf underncath the 
chest of drawers. How he wishes he could be temporarily changed into a dormouse, so 
that he might sleep and sleep and sle-ep, gazing, like Mr. Milnc’s Dormouse, rapturously 
pr bed of “ geraniums (red) and delphiniums (blue)! " Then the Doctor would come 
and say, 


eoe s " Tut! It’s another attack!” 
And order him Milk and Massage-of-the-back, 
And Freedom-from-werry and Drives-in-a-car, 
And murmur, “ How sweet your geraniums are! ” 


However, since dormice are dormice, and men are men, there is no hope of such an 
event happening, and by the time that you read this Journat Brotherton House will have 
been opened by H.R.H. The Princess Royal, dedicated by His Grace The Archbishop of 
York and launched upon its carcer as “ The Mother House of Yorkshire,” by at least 500 
people in a gigantic guest-night. March 19, in fact, marks the end of a long, long, time 
of waiting, and an Area, which has been spreadeagled for two-and-a-half years, has at last 
been given its centre. So Tubby is coming, and Owen Watkins, and with them a whole 
galaxy of Gencrals and Colonels of Regiments. These represent the men from the Yorkshire 
Regiments who gave their lives, or had them taken in the service of humanity at war, and 
in whose memory six Memorial Rooms are to be dedicated. Coming, too, are representa- 
tives from the Bentley Colliery; for one room is to be dedicated in memory of lives equally 
valuable given for humanity at peace. The terrible pit explosion of November last cost 
many lives, and it is part of the process of the transference of the idea of Toc H to the 
coming generations that their deaths, too, should become creative. In every Ceremony of 
Light we arc pledged to remember those who died in the Great War, but we are not 
pledged to isolate them from “all the Company of Heaven." We are not legitimately 
to be charged with glorifying War because we are proud to remember its heroes, neither 
are we sentimental in our commemoration of the casualties of Peace, because we would have 
the Story of the Colliery disaster perpetuated. It is the completed act of sacrifice in trench 
and pit, whether it be made by men famous or unknown, whether it be caused by shrapnel 
or by underground and hidden gas, with which we would humbly be associated, that 
“rejoicing in their fellowship and following their good examples, we may be partakers 
with them of Thy heavenly kingdom " (as the Revised Prayer Book has it). Moreover, 
there are few professions in this great County of Yorkshire which do not have their losses 
incidental to their work, and it is right that the tradition of lives spent in the service of 
the community should be enriched by Mining, the most dangerous of peace-time services. 


Of course, there have been unofficial happenings in the House since the beginning of the 
year, and the value of the Brotherton gift is already proved. It was right that the Leeds 
District should be the first to hold a Training Week-end in it, and that they should be 
followed by those who went on Pilgrimage to Poperinghe la$t year. In the success of both 
the House itself played a large part. Both those who live in it, and those who come, 
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declare that it has already about it the atmosphere of “ Home,” and the fact that more 
than 150 people have signed their names in the Visitors’ Book during the first two months 
is evidence that it is going to be a home with an ever-open door. The West Yorkshire 
Pilots have had an evening there and on Easter Tuesday the padres are to spend a quiet 
day there, so that Tubby’s dream of “ A Gilwell for Toc H " may easily be realised in 
this Area. But it is not by the leaders only that we are anxious that the House should 
be known and loved, for a scheme is being put into operation whereby all the units within 
"bussing" distance can pay it a visit. Every third week, five units converge from all 
points of the compass upon Leeds, and are entertained by a perspiring Grope. In the 
weeks between they must busily learn Toc H, for a Stern Guard of the Lamp demands 
both knowledge gained and jobs planned before a Rushlight can adorn the mantelpicce of 
the Common Room. In this way the membership not only meet cach other by a means 
not otherwise available, but also are enabled to see for themselves “this great sight”! 
But Brotherton House is not the only House in which interesting developments are taking 
place. Two valuable gifts to the Hull Hostel have resulted in example of Toc H tact 
which may be a useful contribution to the life of Toc H generally. A lovely 16th century 
table, at which both Puritan Roundheads and Roman Catholic Cavaliers may have supped, 
is now the altar in the little chapel at Clarendon Road. It is surrounded by most beautiful 
royal blue curtains, and the lighting is so arranged that, when the altar table is moved 
forward the Free Church Ministers can stand behind, as is their custom in celebrating 
Holy Communion. Thus, both Anglican and Free Church members are at home in the 
most sacred spot in the house by means of a very simple expedient. (Sce Plate XVII). 


Somehow or other, Toc H in Yorkshire refuses to be dissociated from Christianity, and 
the other day the following notice was slipped into my hand :— 


“To Toc H Members and Probationers,—For me two thrilling things have occurred : 
(2) I have been granted permission to go ahead with the Foundations of the new Holy 
Cross Church, and (2) the Jobmaster and Skipper have assured me of Toc H help. 


“To be allowed to Start the Foundations seems too good to be true, but to know 
that I am to be helped by Toc H is better &ill—and may I say that I did not ask for 
Toc H help, it was offered to me? 


“The work will commence each day at 8 a.m. At the Toc H meeting last night it 
was decided that Toc H fellows should Start in at g a.m. on Monday. 


“ During Monday we ought to work out a timc-table of Teams of Workers. Skipper 
will cut the first sod at 9 a.m. on Monday.—J. C. S. Darv." 


In these days when thousands of pounds are having to be raised by already overstrained 
parishes to provide churches in the new housing c$lates of the country, it is exciting to think 
of the little group at Airedale digging foundations with pick and shovel, dismantling an 
uninhabited mansion close by (once the property of the Squire!), carting huge pillars to the 
site in lorries scrounged from the local pit, and erecting them with an ingenuity unsurpassed 
even by the Egyptians of old. To pay for your church to be built is one thing; but to build 
it yourself is much more fun, especially if it has been designed for you by Sir Charles 
Nicholson. 


In the dim past, when I was enjoying “ the brighter side of school life," there was one 
question which every boy was asked, and which he must not fail to answer. “ What do 
you come to school for? " ‘To learn to think." At the Festival in December, the Bishop 
of Ripon introduced us to the idea that one of the most important of Toc H jobs at the 
present time was the encouragement and practice of Group discussion upon serious subjects 
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and the consequent development of a group mind. Not forgetting his wise words we 
approached the I. B.C. and the generous response has been the spending of time and ener 
by Mr. G. W. Gibson, North Eastern Secretary of the Educational Council of the B.B.C., 
on District Guest-nights in Bedale and Morley. Both audiences of over 100 men were 
challenged to think in a new and attractive way by a man who is a maéster of his craft, and 
the effects of his talks are already being seen in the playing of the ancient game of 
" Clumps" in many a Group and Branch meeting. Alongside of this group thinking is 
emerging a more serious determination to look before we pm in the undertaking of our 
jobs, and to study local conditions and our own capacity before committing ourselves to any 
venture. This does not mean that we are any less willing to serve, but is indicative of the 
desire to make our service undertaken more effective. It is sometimes said that sooner 
or later philanthropic societies become bent upon their own concerns and forget the object 
for which they were formed. Lest such a malady should afflict Toc H, links are beginning 
to be formed with “the outside world." Not only have we a working partnership with 
the B.B.C., but also the National Society of Boys’ Clubs have honoured us with their 
friendship. Under the new decentralisation scheme, Arca Consultative Committees are 
being set up to sponsor the Boys’ Club Work in the various counties. Toc H has a repre- 
sentative on this committee. 


If the Schools Section can legitimately be called * the outside world," the coming 
generation has also had its fling at us during the first three months of this year. Two 
Schools Tours, both in term time and unaccompanied by a master, have been carried out. 
In February, 20 boys from Sedbergh visited Leeds. They were given a Civic Welcome by 
the Deputy Lord Mayor, and the whole programme was planned to rouse in them a desire 
to play their part in public life in the years to come. The idea that recruits are needed in 
the world of civic affairs as much as in the world of “ social service " is certainly one which 
ought to be encouraged, and the enthusiasm of the boys was sufficient evidence that they 
were ready for the venture when the time came. Worksop College sent 10 boys to Sheffield 
with the intention of learning as much as they could about the influences on family life in 
a big industrial town. These they discovered to be mainly four, the cinema, the newspaper, 
the wireless, and the Evening Institutes. They tested the first two at first hand, visiting a 
children’s matinee on the Saturday afternoon, and following that up by a conduéted tour 
over the Printing Department of the Sheffield Telegraph at its busiest time. The latter two 
were learned about by talks given by men experienced in the Council of Social Service and 
the City Council. They, too, returned home enthusiastic and with a great deal more 
sympathy for the working family man. 


“Finally, my brethren,” we must record our numerical progress; not that we may be 
accused of David's sin of numbering the people, but that we may have some indication of 
the health and Strength of our family. During the last six months four Groups have, alas, 
caved in; we know, however, that the strenuous efforts to get Toc H established in these 
places have not been wasted and we are looking forward to the day when the light is 
triumphantly and permanently lit. To replace them, eight new Groups have joined us 
and you will find Toc H very much alive in Pickering, Central Leeds, Howden, North 


Ferriby, Cawood, Newington, Mansfield, East Bradford and Bedale. . “ Hat's off to them 
all! " 


One of the most interesting developments is the invasion of the countryside since the 
beginning of the year. Fifteen new Gropes are Struggling into being, and of these eight 
are in villages. “Toc H in the countryside” used to be a “problem”: we are now 
beginning to gather enough experience to approach its solution. A. St. G. C. 
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E rom the South W estern Area 


We in the Far We& feel that it is about time to tell the average Londoner that he is not 
the only one who knows a thing or two. Not that we are getting touchy or huffy or 
anything like that, but there is a certain air of superiority about the average Londoner when 
he considers the inhabitants of the remote parts of his country which, for his own sake, 
should be kept within bounds. The average Londoner firmly believes that when we come 
up from the West we first look round Paddington Station and remark disappointedly that 
London isn’t so big as we thought; then we discover that there is more outside and, from 
that point onwards, are los in wonder and bewilderment. A London paper recently had 
an article about a Man from Mevagissey who drove up to London in his baby car; shot 
out from under a policeman’s outstretched arm in the Cambridge Circus merry-go-round 
and was summoned at Great Marlborough Street Police Court. When the magistrate was 
told the story of the Man from Mevagissey he smiled and said sympathetically: “ He had 
better go back to Mevagissey." 


Now watch the average Londoner who comes down West and see who smiles and says 
sympathetic things then. To save his life he couldn't tell you the direction of the wind, 
or what the weather was going to do to-morrow. And he does even madder things than 
the Man from Mevagissey. For onc thing, he bathes off beaches at dead low water spring 
tide, when a child would know that it was dangerous, and then his friends tell the coroner 
that they saw the warning notice but didn't know the tide was low! Last summer, a 
prominent local member of Toc H took his family for a quiet day's outing on a lonely 
Cornish beach. Ten minutes after arrival there he was up to his neck in the surf doing 
a good Toc H job in rescuing the inanimate body of an average Londoner from the jaws 
of the Atlantic; this done, he put in some strenuous and anxious hours in attempting to 
resuscitate the apparently (and, sad to relate, in this case, actually) drowned. After which 
he gave up the quiet day and went home to rest. 


We in the West delight to sce the increasing number of average Londoners (particularly 
if they are members of Toc H and the L.W.H.) who come down here for their holidays; 
but we do beg them to take careful note of the following fact: It is highly dangerous to 
bathe off many beaches, especially on the North Cornish coast, at certain States of the tide. 
If the visitors are in any doubt about it, will they please ask the Man from Mevagissey, 
because—however foolish he may look driving a car in Cambridge Circus—on his own 
Stamping ground he is the Man Who Knows. 


Wrest Cornwall District 


At Penzance, amongst other activities, they have been doing some missionary work at the 
little town of St. Just. The economic outlook here is like the westernmost cliffs on which 
the place Stands—somewhat grim, and it is felt that a little of the high-hearted happiness 
of Toc H would be a good thing. Owing to the efforts of the Branch, the Prince of Wales’ 
appeal was heard in its full vigour by a large audience in Penzance, and good results have 
been coming through. One direc consequence has been the enrolment of 23 new Scouts. 


Falmouth: The chief cvent recently was when, one fine morning, two jolly sailormen 
came in from the sea. One was called Tubby Clayton and the other Harry Chappell. 
Bronzed by southern suns and ocean breezes, these two hardy salts rolled up to the Custom 
House and signed off the articles of the s.s. British Princess. Then, having changed his 
first intention of heavily disguising himself in a clean collar and spending a quiet weck-end, 
Tubby found himself amongst the members of the Branch. The result was a long con- 
ference on matters of mutual interest, followed by an inspiring talk (not a sermon) on 
Sunday evening at the Parish Church, which was crowded for the occasion. The Branch 
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has lately taken up the job of catering in some measure for the shore-going entertainment 
of cadets and apprentices in the British Tankers and other large Steamers which use 
Falmouth Docks and Harbour in increasing numbers. This being the only port in this 
country at which tankers remain for any length of time, a fine opportunity is here presented 
for getting in touch with these young officers and the Toc H Apprentices’ Club (open every 
evening) is now well used and much appreciated. 


Redruth: “ It is our policy to launch small groups and let them Struggle gamely . . . . 
until they find their fect firm and their hands busy." Thus Tubby lays it down in 
Earthquake Love, and that policy has certainly been closely followed here where the game 
Struggle still goes on in a large town of seemingly rather indifferent people. But the seed 
has been well planted. . . . West Powder: This new group with the rather curious 
name has received its Rushlight and has got to work in a district much dotted over by 
typical Cornish silhoucttes: that is to say, derelict minc buildings and dumps. There is a 
good deal of distress hercabouts, owing to continued unemployment, and ample scope for 
the work of Toc H. Truro: Some imposing figures appear amongst the Statistics of the 
Branch for the past year, chief of which is “ Egg collection for Infirmary, 12,000." During 
Carnival Weck they raised {200 for the local Nursing Association and the Infirmary. 
Here they have what is known as a “Floating Branch,” derived from the officers and 
apprentices who, now or lately, have been living on board the 50 or more large Steamers 
which trade depression has turned from the ocean highways of the world into the peaceful 
reaches of the River Fal. They also run a Boys’ Club with senior and junior sections, both 
quite successful. 


West Devon District 


In Devonport, the Group, during the summer and autumn seasons, run week-end camps 
along with Plymouth; these joint camps, for which the woodlands and moorlands of Shaugh 
are the venue, have been much appreciated and fruitful of good. Since they have settled 
down for the winter, their activities have been largely in connection with work for the Blind 
and the visiting of workhouse wards. Membership is going up and things are now Stated 
to be "fair rosy.” Tuvifiock: “The winter months," so the report from this busy 
Branch runs, “ have been occupied with welding our new blokes into the Family Circle. 
Nine probationers having taken wings as fully-fledged members." A new venture in the 
form of a Christmas magazine entitled The Monastery Bell, proved quite a success, unsus- 
pected literary talent having come to the surface. In the job line stands to the fore: 
helping to raise £2,500 endowment for the Hospital—a man’s-size job these days; following 
up the Prince’s appeal for Social service, and providing man-power to the Scouts in the 
production of a play. Altogether, Tavistock, so ends the report, " is going on purty viddy.” 


East Devon District 


Exeter reports good progress and, the membership having grown large, the Branch has 
split into two “ Twigs” (Toc H will need a glossary soon), each with its own Chairman, 
Secretary, and representation on the Branch Executive. Each Twig meets once a month 
in addition to the usual monthly Branch meeting. The Branch, as well as the twigs, secms 
full of sap (how awful if a mis-print made this plural!); nearly cvery member having some 
definite job in the service of the community. The Group at Newton Abbot, after the various 
ups and downs which scem always to attend the formation of a new unit, has now found its 
feet, and, what with a room of its own—Nat House—new members coming along and a 
cheerful spirit, it hopes soon to show Newton Abbot what Toc H really means. The same 
happy State of affairs seems to obtain at Paignton, where, twelve months ago, they were 
looking for jobs and now, with a Strength of 24—including a young, healthy and keen 
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band of probationers—they are a fully-fledged team, united in fellowship and service, and 
with jobs galore. The Exmouth Group, with 30 members and still many more coming on, 
continue to make steady progress. They have four teams at work on various jobs, mainly 
in connection with the Hospital and Boys’ Club, and with plenty of energy and good spirits 
(plus the help of a Foundation Member) look forward to a useful future. 


West Somerset District 


This Di$tri& is now detached from East Devon. Taunton Branch had a nasty jar last 
Oétober when they had short notice to quit their old and loved Headquarters. However, 
they got over that little snag in good order and are now settled down in an excellent place 
back of High Street, which the members have excavated and decorated in noble Style. 
The chief job, out of many done, has been the establishment of a Sunday Night Club for 
the benefit of the young people who drift about the main Streets on those evenings. On the 
opening night the room was filled for a form of social concert and sing-song; and so it 
has been every Sunday evening since, many having to be turned away for lack of room. 


The Wellington Group seems just about what a Group ought to be—although it is not 
suggested that the members are entirely satisfied with themselves—a vein of unalloyed 
happiness runs through their report: “ We arc all very happy, and have no complaints, and 
I honestly think we are making Steady progress." At Bridgwater things have also got into 
their proper Stride. The numbers have increased from 18 to 26, in spite of four removals. 
Jobs are many and varied; in fact, the amount of good work this young Group has been 
getting through is astonishing; space prevents mention of the details, but they range from 
gymnastic instruction through charity concerts and collections, sick visiting, scouting, St. 
John’s Ambulance work, collection of books and magazines for Hospital and Workhouse, 
taking blind men for walks, conducting children's services, ctc. 


South Somerset and West Dorset District 


This agricultural distriét consists of four Branches and three Groups. Axminster goes on 
making progress and has increased its Strength. Members individually are doing good work 
but corporate jobs in a country town like this are said to be a bit scarce. The main item of 
news, perhaps, is the fact that they have established contact with Lyme Regis and there are 
excellent prospects of developments there. The Yeovil Branch also reports steady progress. 
Here they do a lot of work in connection with the “ men of the road," of which there are 
tragically large numbers all over the West Country in these times. The Branch is responsible 
for the maintenance of the Hospital Library and wireless. The Branch Headquarters 
are situated in the main thoroughfare of the town and as members coming west by road 
are almost sure to pass through here, it is hoped that some of them will drop in. In addition 
to its Standing job (which is a big one here) of keep wireless sets of blind persons in order, 
Weymouth Group has got a team at work in regularly visiting the Borstal Institution. 
Various other jobs of an occasional nature have been successtully tackled and the Group 
is now going Strong. And now, having reached Sherborne, we are at the frontier of our 
territory and here find a job being done of a distinétly well-worth-while order. This is 
a Toc H club for unemployed men. It represents a direét outcome of the appeal of the 
Prince of Wales for neighbourliness. Hitherto, no provision existed in the town for 
lightening the enforced idleness of many local men; now the Group has got so effectively 
busy on this matter that a club room is being opened which will be run by the unemployed 
themselves with the help and support of Toc H Sherborne. It is not in competition with 
any other club or organization and is a temporary measure, the only qualification for 


membership being ** Unemployment.” S. T. TER: 
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